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A sense of danger is essential to safety, in all the 
walks of life. “The way to be safe is never to be 
secure,” said old Quarles. Safety is freedom from 
harm, while security is freedom from care. He who 
has a sense of insecurity and constant peril, may be 
all the safer through the watchfulness that that sense 
engenders. On the other hand, “let him that think- 
eth he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


A “mere matter of taste” is likely to amount to 
more than a mere matter of taste. The ill-timed 
remark; the infelicitous phrase, the allusions that jar 
and grate,—these are lapses of taste. To lighten great 
and serious truths with a humor that does not belittle 
and degrade them,—this is possible only under the 
dominating control of taste. One lapse in the sense 
of fitness, a momentary loss of one’s own standard of 
taste, may work misehief that is soul deep, and is 
beyond reparation. “There.is one thing you can 
always feel sure of,” said a critical parishioner of her 
pastor. “He will never say anything to lower the 


tone of a meeting, nor offend the sense by any viola- 








tion of good taste.” It is a fair question whether 
such a fine sense. is not a greater power, in the long 
run, than intellectual brilliancy or depth. 





The best test of the rightful handling of things of 
a doubtful character is the actual experience of the 
effects on the life of our spirits, The command given 
to Noah that whatever takes away life must be slain, 
has a permanent application. It was based upon the 
principle that God wills life, and not death, for his 
creatures, and that nothing shall be allowed to stand 
in the way of his will, its own removal being a lesser 
evil than its continuance in its death-dealing course. 
So God wills spiritual life for every one of us, and 
that in the highest degree. And if we find any prac- 
tice checks the flow of the divine life in us, no mat- 
ter how much may be said for if in the abstract, or 
however innocent others may find it, it is not for us 
to allow it in ourselves. We have no right to pro- 
nounce judgment upon others on that account, or to 
lay down rules for their guidance, while we may use 
our experience to suggest a possible danger to them. 


Criticism is both a sign of, and a help to, progress. 
A good cause needs criticism in order to its right 
advancement; yet, unless a cause is already promi- 
nent enough to command attention and respect, it is 
not likely to receive the criticism of those whose 
opinions are worth most. The International lesson 
system has for years been prominent enough to invite 
generai criticism, and it has been strengthened in 
public confidence by the way in which it has stood 
criticism. To-day its position is firmer than ever 
before, yet it is not beyond the reach or the need of 
criticism. As an illustration of the light in which 
this system is viewed by workers of diverse views, 
two articles are given to the readers of The Sunday 
School Times this week: one by the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, on “The International Lessons and the 
Christian Year;” and’ the other by the Rev. Dr. 
Warren Randolph, on “The Status and Outlook of 
the International Lesson System.” Suggestion and 
encouragement to those who plan and to those who 
use the International lessons are to be found in such 
articles as these. 


The one to whom others most naturally and habitu- 
ally turn for sympathy, strength, and encouragement, 
is the very one who is most likely to need, and less 
likely to receive, their sympathy and encouragement. 
A pastor who was peculiarly loved and looked up to 
by the congregation which he served for forty years, 
privately wrote to his own brother “It may seem 
strange, but a minister’s people generally have but 
little sympathy with him as a minister, and little dis- 
position to share with him in his spiritual joys or sor- 
rows, They seem to look upon him as moving in a 
different sphere from themselves; and, if any comfort 
is to be administered, it must all come from his side.” 
This minister had been a saintly character, incessantly 
active in good works, reverenced even by his irre- 
ligious neighbors. He had been through many fam- 
ily afflictions, and had been the victim of personal 
bodily sufferings for years. And yet he was compelled 
to turn to his brother, living in a distant city, for human 
spiritual support. Speaking of their life correspond- 
ence, he continued: “ Hence to me the value of one 


to whom I could ever unburden my mind, with the 
full confidence that I would find, when I needed it, 
sympathy, Christian counsel, and prayers.” Who 
among us has not been too prone to forget his part in 
sympathizing with his sympathizer, in counseling his 
counselor, and in praying for him to whom he turns 
most often for prayers? 





GOD’S NOISELESS WORK. 
“ Oh, how still 
Is the working of Thy will!” 

One of the finest effects on the mind is produced 
when we can observe the operations of nature on a 
large scale. We gain an idea of her vast power when 
we watch the majesty of her silent motions, and we 
receive a certain reassurance in our souls when we 
see her tranquil restfulness in action and her mighty 
energizing carried on without a sound. Over a dis- 
tant outline of hills the glory of dawn deepens and 
deepens, amber turning to crimson, crimson burning 
into flame, until where the red is deepest the sun 
rises, flashing level light across the earth, filling - 
widest horizons with glory. How vast, how tranquil, 
how irresistible in its energy, is the dawn, but how 
noiseless ! 

So on those eternal snow-summits, where the mil- 
lions of flakes have added, century after century, to 
the height of Alpine domes, no sparry crystal has 
ever fluttered to its glittering bed with any audible 
sound. Countless white coverings have been spread 
upon the earth, but they have fallen in deepest quiet- 
ness. Silence spreads, like waves of ether, through © 
the farthest reach of space, while the jarless, rhythmic 
rolling of the spheres through untraced orbits meas- 
ures off eternity. “There is no speech nor language. 
Their voice is not heard.” Silently, too, the earth 
renews herself in the springtime. Manifold poten- 
tial changes take place daily iv the material world, 
without a sound, in the intensity of utter silence. 

So in the world of spiritual realities mighty works 
are wrought in noiseless silence. As wondrous changes 
are, no doubt, even now going on in the material . 
world, growths, formations, modifications of which 
we are ignorant, so as surely there is a work of God 
in the hearts of individual men, and in the affairs of 
nations, whose energy we are insensible of, becausewe 
cannot see the agency that carries them on, or hear 
any sound accompanying the work: The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation. Like the rising 
of the soundless temple of Solomon, no ax or hammer 
is heard ; and we imagine, perhaps, that no temple is 
being built. 

God is doing a noiseless work in the hearts of men, 
He gives us no account of this work. We know it 
only by its results. He works in two ways,—by a 
direct, enlightening, enlarging effect on the soul, or 
by his restraining energy exercised over evil. God 
has a right to reveal himself to men directly. That 
he does so, no one who accepts the Bible will deny. 
We grow in grace just in proportion as the Spirit 
takes of the things of Jesus and shows them to us. 
Who shall limit the measure of this self-revelation 
of God to the soul? God only. Why cannot God 


literally fil a soul with himself? What is to prevent 
it, if he chooses todo so? It is a glorious thought 





that God can cause a soul to know heights and depths 















































































































































‘love, by the direct contact of his Spirit with the spirit 
ofa man. How many marvelous revelations of him- 
self God has graciously granted to the souls of indi- 
vidual men, of which the world has heard nothing! 
‘But the world has been changed by reason of them. 
Noiseless revelations cause spiritual revolutions. 

Every believer who is kept by the continual exer- 

cise of faith under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, is 
conscious of an instruction in divine things, the whole 
of which he can never impart to others, There is a 
quiet deepening and strengthening of the spiritual 
forces in the soul, which every one who seeks it finds. 
But it is a silent work. So noiseless, so powerful, are 
the energizings of the gentle, persuasive, penetrating, 
almighty, Spirit of God. Believers who live during 
this dispensation of the Spirit, miss the profoundest 
part of his holy ministration if they know nothing of 
this sweet, potential, silent tuition. Silent communion, 
noiseless revelation, voiceless teaching,—these are the 
sourees of Christian power. 

. Bilent, too, for the most part, is God’s work in 
restraining evil in the world. Where, but for his 
strong, silent curbing, would not the powers of evil 
bear us? The law of pfogression in sin, its tendency 
to accelerate its swift steps, its manifolding powers, 
only give way before a higher law. A silent mes- 
senger from God bars the way. The unspoken “ Thus 
far, and no farther,” conquers. Let us believe that 
prayers against evil are answered. The world would 
be far worse than it is were the “ remainder of wrath” 
not restrained. But the restraint is God’s silent work. 
We cannot see all the defeats and discouragements 
with which Satan meets in this world from the silent 
working of Him “who is stronger than the strong 
man armed.” 

Nations, too, obey these silently operating laws of 

* God. In accordance with them, Assyria, Egypt, and 
Rome tise, become dominant, and retire. God silently 
girded Cyrus as the head of a nation for his work. 
Consciously or unconsciously, nations must carry out’ 
the designs of God. 

We are working in accord with magnificent, majes- 
tic, silent power, when we work with God. Feeble 
wills in line with his dgminant, unchangeable energy, 
become strong wills. God is doing a great, perva- 

«sive, preparatory, silent work. Preparations are 
often long; results are often swift. It would encour- 
age us could we see how to-day God is working on 
the hearts of men with his silent, attractive power. 
How bold and sure our service of him would be if 
we wholly believed in the vast reserve of effectual 
silent energy with which he reinforces every act or 
word for him! If any heart responds to the mes- 
sages of mercy which we bear, we may be sure 
God ‘has been before us, with his noiseless work of 
preparation. 


ute a. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Hints about Sunday-school buildings are sure to com- 
mand attention; for the progress of the Sunday-school 
cause includes a progressive interest in Sunday-school 
accommodations. In recognizing the proof of wide- 
spread interest shown in the recently published sketch 
and diagrams of the new Sunday-school building of the 
Woodland Avenue Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Rev. Paul F. Sutphen, pastor of fhat church, 
makes this important supplemental statement : 

T shall be glad if my little statement proves of any service to 
others contemplating building. I wish I had emphasized the 
importance of large vestibules. We have three on each floor, 
with doors swinging outward. On the first day in the building 
we had a panic. Escaping steam, caused by an oversight in 
omitting to screw down a nut holding the valve of one of the 
radiators, caused the nut and valve to blow off; and the steam 
roared like a locomotive “ blowing off.” The children were 


terrified, and a stampede of fifteen hundred followed. Every | 


one was in a mad rush to the doors. The building was cleared 
of all but about two hundred, who kept their places, in about 
two minutes. We think this speaks well for the building in 
eases of emergency. Our stairways also are yery wide, and 
broken by landings... In addition to the exits to the street, 
there are doors opening from the vestibules, upstairs and down, 
into the veatibules of the church ; the latter being also large, with 
wide stairways, so that an escaping crowd, blocking the gallery 


immeasurable in regard to himself, his nature and his. 


vestibules, would find not only the stairways from those vesti- 
bules, but also a door opening into the church vestibules, with 
other stairways leading down. There will probably never be 
occasion to use the latter for such escape, as our tecent experi- 
ence demonstrates the ability of the Sunday-sehool building to 
easily handle its own stampede. 





Interest in the Revised Version of the English Bible 
is by no means confined to clergymen and critical schol- 
ars. Bible lovers generally recognize the practical bear- 
ings of this matter, and are alive to suggestions concerning 
it. The recent discussions of the subject in these colamis 
have called out many questions and comments whieh are 
worthy of attention. The following letter, from a Chris- 
tian mother in Georgia, is replete with suggestions to 
Christian parents who would do‘what is best for their 
children as Bible readers: 


Tn a recent number of The Sunday School. Times, Professor 
Riddle of the Revision Committee calls“ remote” the prospect 
of the wide acc ‘ptance of the new version! What can we do to 
hasten it? Dr. Trumbull’s suggestion as to the duty of clergy- 
men is excelleut. But what about the laity? Parents do not 
need to be deep students in order to see the advantage of the 
most correct of text-books for the use of their children in secu- 
lar studies,—why less so in biblical study, and in the greatest 
of all text-books? In one of our large cities there lives a 
scholarly man, whose delight it was to watch, so far as possible, 
the progress of the Revision.. He felt that the many adverse 
criticisms printed after the publication of the New Testament 
were unwise. What was his own course? In conversation 
with children and grandchildren, he would frequently mention 
the changes made, comparing the suggestions of English and 
American revisers, and give the reasons which must have fixed 
the given rendering. To one child’s household there came, 
when finished, the Revised Version. Its use at family prayers 
began the next day, and it was not thought wrong to mention 
any change which was noticed. In the Sunday afternoon read- 
ings, the father watched carefully the Revised Version, while 
mother and children read from the King James Version; all 
changes, however slight, were read and pleasantly discussed. 
When Christmas was drawing near, one lad of thirteen put 
upon his list of things wanted, “A new Bible,—Revised Ver- 
sion.” It is needless to say that he received it. But the pur- 
chase revealed the fact that “ nobody ” else asked for the new 
version,—that it was an unheard-of thing to sell one for the use 
of achild! Is it not evident that to parents belongs the duty 
of making the new version a familiar one? And if we are 
interested in latest editions of Shakespeare, can we not be -at 
least equally interested in a revision of the Book of books. 

A Missouri worker tells of difficulties in the way of 
bringing the Revision into popular use. He says: 

I have just been reading with interest the reply of Professor 
Riddle to the New York clergyman (in your issue of January 
24) giving reasons why the Revised Version of the Bible will 
probably not be in general use for a long time to come; and it 
appears to me that the Professor has overlooked two facts which 
constitute reasons against its adoption even among those who want 
the very best. Do you not think that the form of the publica- 
tion of the Revised Version has a good deal to do with it? That 
is, that it cannot be obtained with references, or any of the helps 
which are added to the Authorized Version? In 1887 I re- 
ceived a very elegantly bound copy of the Revised Version, 


» | with the statement that it was the “ very best form of the Word 


of God extant,” and the only aids contained therein are the few 
maps of Palestine and the Old World which usually appear in 
the better form of Bibles. In stuaying the book it is necessary 
either to have my old copy of the Authorized Bible or the con- 
cordance at hand for references, and the Authorized Version, as 
well as the concordance, if I wish to refér to any of the helps. 
It seems to me that if an edition could be published which con- 
tained the old helps revised, and also the references, it would 
meet a great need, and go far tewards spreadiny the adoption of 
the Revised Version. The other fact.is the abundant supply of 
the Authorized Version already in nse,, Those who love and 
study God’s Word generally were supplied with copies of it 
before the Revised Version was published; and the Authorized 
Version is now produced in such a great variety of styles, and 
at such low cost, that it is only the few who are very progressive 
who even think of displacing the old loved eopy with a new 
book, and, indeed, only a few can afford to do so; and those 
who do, find it necessary to have-both. . Fur éxample, in our 
church Sunday-school, the Cumberland Presbyterian, the Re- 
vised Version is used; but in our afternoon mission school the 
Authorized Version is the only one which can there be had, 
and so we who work there must use and be prepared with both. 
Not every one is willing to do that, and consequently the one 
which must be used is used, while the form which can be used, 
but need not; if neglected. Added to all this, the golden texts 
published in lesson helps and on symbol cards are invariably 
in the form of the Authorized Version, thus causing confusion 
in the mind of a child who uses a copy of the Revised Version, 
requiring explanation, and hindering the free use of the new 
Book, It appears to me, again, that the use on symbol cards, 
and in lesson helps, of the form in the Revised Version, would 
also hasten its general adoption. Pardon my writing at so great 
length, but I conld not help wondering why these causes had 
not been mentioned, when to me they seem so effective in their 
bearing, and they are neither “ sentimental” nor “indifferent.” 





From Western New York there comes a similar ex- 
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pression of regret over these hindrances to ‘ihe BE oR use 
of the Revision. Thus: . 

In pursuance shtibnisubl Noeniaace uekee te 
in favor of the Revised Version, will you give those of us who 
are convinced, and wish to use it, a little help? I have in- 
quired in city Bible houses for a copy of the Revised Version 
with marginal references, and have failed to find it. Can a 
copy be procured, bound with students’ helps,—at least a con- 
cordance? If not, would not’ the publication of such an edition 
help materially in bringing the version, which is most aceurate, 
and, therefore, best for students, into general use? How can 
we best get along with concert and responsive readings, until 
the Revised Version isin general use? Ishall be glad if “Open 
Letters” can help us on these points, 2 

It is true that the Revised Version is not yet recog? 
nized by publishers generally as the popular version; 
and therefore it is not pubiished.in any such variety of 
editions, and with such abundance of helps to study, as 
the King James Version. It is also true that, by the 
agreement of the Revision Committee with the Univer- 
sity Presses, which bore the expense of the Revision, 
there are limitations upon the free publishing of the 
Revision for a specitied: period... Meanwhile much can 
be done, as above indicated, in the way of showing—at 
home, in Sunday-school, and in the pulpit—the supe- 
riority of the Revision over the King James Version. 
There are editions of the Revision, with the “ Oxford 
Teachers’ Helps,” published by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
83 East Seventeenth Street, New York City; although 
these editions are not as yet of the cheaper class, In< 
formation on the subject can be obtained by application 
to the above-named publishers. It is evident, from the 
aboye communications, as well as from other sources,- 
that there is much interest felt in the popular use of - 
Revision. 
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PREPARATION. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


First bitter tears, and then the sweetest smiles 
At the hurt heart I carry day and night; 

For life is brief, and nothing now beguiles 
My earth-fond spirit from its upper flight. 
How wise my Maker’s weaning way with me! 
Tf what I would, to-day were fully mine, 

My heart were torn with tenfold agony 

That I so soon its riches must resign, 


Cambridge, Mass. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS AND 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR BROOKS, 


When the founders of the International lesson system, 
decided upon the consecutive study of the books of the- 
Bible as the proper method for Sunday-school teaching,- 
they very clearly placed at a disadvantage, in the use of: 
their work, those who preferred a doctrinal basis, or the; 
form of the church year, as the foundation of the in-s 
struction of the young in Christian truth. To argue,-: 
therefore, for the use of these lessons, by a lover of the 
church year, is to open the whole question of the proper 
method of Bible study for the young. .This. is quite. 
impossible, if not unprofitable, in the space of a sin-. 
gle article. What can be shown, however, is, that 
the method of consecutive study of the Bible as the one 
most natural and reasonable to him who believes inthe. 
pre-eminent pdsition of the Book as the source of our 
Christian knowledge to-day, whatever it may have been, 
in the early Christian centuries, is not in any way antago- 
nistic, but is rather helpful; to the true use of the appoint- 
ments of the church year. 

Those appointments are primarily intended for pur- 
poses of Christian worship, Steadily, as the best system 
of such worship, they find favor even with those who are. 
by training inclined to look upon them with suspicion. 
Christian instruction must not, therefore, be put im: 
glaring opposition to them ;- equally, howéver, it, must, 
not be fettered by them. When, in the service of the: 
church, instruction supplants worship, the evil is at, 
once felt; equally, when the necessities of a worshipful. 
service limit and restrain instruction, the result is sure. 

to show itself, It is not-alone in the lessons of the Iu-. 
ternational system that the difficulty is felt; it pervades. 
all modern thought, and we are in constant danger of, 
being divided off into worshiping and learning Chris- 
tians,—the first standing up for the service, and tlie 
second for the sermon. The Epidcopal Church is sup- 
posed, although most falsely, to be thoroughly identified, 
with the former class. Rather, recognizing the difficulty, 
it has met it honestly, and with a candor which its chil-: 





dren, as well as those who are strangers to it, little 
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‘Appreciate. Besides its Sunday lessons, it has for-pur- 
poses of Christian instruction a series of daily lessons. 
In these it has most distinctly placed itself on the side of 
consecutive study of the Bible, which is read through 
‘every year with but very slight changes in the order of 
‘its books. 

“ Sach a course brings the Episcopal Church in contact 
with the appointments of wofship on Sunday daring the 
church year. It meets the issue squarely. The story of 
the Crucifixion and the Resutrection are the daily les- 
sons next preceding Advent. Next March, during Holy 
Week, the daily lessons are taken from the first part of 
St.. Luke’s Gospel, beginning with the Nativity. Still 
farther, the order of the saints’ days constantly compli- 
cates the church year. The day of the Annunciation 
always comes in Lent. The call of St. Andrew opens 
the season of Advent. St. Thomas’ Day is just before 
Christmas. The Gospel for the first Sunday in Advent 
is that which our minds most naturally conheet with 
the first day of Holy Week,—the story of the entry into 
Jerusalem. On the Sunday next before Easter no atten- 
tion is paid to the event except in the recent intro- 
duetion of the ninth chapter of Zechariah as the first 
lesson upon the morning of the day. Every well-edu- 
cated member of the Episcopal Church knows the mean- 
ing of these facts. He knows that a perfectly chrono- 
logical system is not possible, and that, for the sake of 
instruction, the necessities of such a system are made to 
give way. 

‘In the instruction of our Sunday-schools, we come to 
the application of these facts. On Sunday, from modern 
necessities, the work must be done; but the analogy in 
the life of the church is to be sought in the daily lessons, 
rather than in the Sunday’s appointment. The study 
of a set round of passages and events, the same for cor- 
responding days in each year, is not the object; it is the 
study of the Bible. By this on a large scale the thought 
of the great events of Christ’s life is not confined to any 
one portion of the year, and the evil of mechanism in wor- 
ship is counteracted by instruction after the church's 
system. The lesson and meaning of the church’s seasons 
are impressed from one end of the year to the other, as 
passages and events appropriate to them occur; and when 
the recurring season comes, it finds minds ready for its 
intelligent apprehension. The child in school likes to 
learn the answer to the question that he thinks will come 
to him. And so answers appropriate to one season are 
easily learned, but are of little use unless they are parts 
of a larger system of instruction in which they are con- 
stantly recurring. Upon our Sunday-schools great re- 
sponsibilities of thorough instruction rest to-day. They 
must be free to discharge them, as*public instruction 
relinquishesthem. If it wereonly as preparation for Chris- 
tian worship that Sunday-schools exist, the church year 
might be allowed to override all other considerations. 
But when their larger purpose as the gate to Christian 
knowledge is fully granted, we are best honoring and 
establishing the church year by placing first of all the 
necessity for the consecutive and systemative study of 
the Bible. 

There is little need to mention the invaluable work of 
special study and preparation which centers in the Inter- 
national system. The helps to the study of the lesson 
are the result of that specializing of labor which is the 
necessity in our busy life to-day, They leave the teach- 
ers’«meeting and the Bible-class free for the work of 
application of the accumulated material to special sea- 
sons and-peculiar circumstances, And the church or 
the individual who sets out for himself is compelled to 
give time and labor which other well-trained minds 
would readily have allowed him to bestow in other 
directions. 

Adaptations of this system of instruction to the neces- 
sities of the Christian year will often be necessary, and 
are easily made withoutinjury to consecutiveness of study. 
Special lessons for special seasons area ready resort; the 
postponement or anticipation of particular passages,— 
these are possible where the helps are published in a yearly 
system, and are“as frequently made necessary by the 
peculiar circumstances of the school itself, as by the 
demands of a church year. They are valuable modifi- 
cations which show the adaptability of the system, and 
are thus but another evidence of its essentially practica- 
ble character. 

And one great modification is possible which would 
compromise no one, but which would make these lessons 
much more available for the lover of the church year. 
Begin the new year of study at December. Why not? 
Is the calendar year sacred, or is it necessary to observe 
it serupulodsly for fear of recognizing the fact that some 
fellow-Christians begin their Christian year at Advent, 
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which always comes at the first of December? Had 
this been done, Sunday-schools would not now be study- 
ing of the death of Christ in the midst of the prepara- 
tions for Christmas, and the study of Elijah would have 
been the appropriate lesson When our minds are fixed 
on the great Forerunner. When a Gospel was to be 
studied, its first events would coincide with the season 
to which they belong, and prevent the present glaring 
inconsistencies, Nothing would be sacrificed, much 
would be gained, even if the change were only used as 
an evidence of Christian understanding and love. 
Farther and detailed adaptations would doubtless be 
possible if those preparing the lessons cared to take into 
account the appointments of avery large part of the 
Christian world; but this large and simple change would 
at one stroke accomplish much to make the lovers of the 
church year better able to use the most systematic and 
thorough course of instruction which has ever been sup- 
plied for the use of Christ’s church. 


Rectory of the Incarnation, New York City. 





IN BLOOM. 
BY MRS. McVEAN-ADAMS. 


I passed a tree, in Summer’s prime, 
When in its boughs the sweet birds sung 
And thick the glossy foliage hung, 

And did not glance a second time. 


Again I passed it idly by 
When, withered by the Autumn’s frown, 
The brown leaves scattered gently down 
And eddied with the cold wind’s sigh. 


When Winter came, again I passed, 
And noted but the tracery 
Of slender limbs against the sky, 
Unshaken by the icy blast. 


But when, in Spring I careless came, 
Transfigured there the glad tree stood, 
And sweetened all the solitude 

With fragrance from its bloom of flame. 

Entranced I cried, “‘ Ah, Master mine, 
When earth’s bleak wintry days are passed 
Grant me such perfect bloom at last, 

Transfigured by thy love divine!” 

Hound City, Kan, 





THE STATUS AND OUTLOOK OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
SYSTEM." 


BY WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL LEssoM COMMITTEE, 


The real point before us at present is, whether the 
International system is a good one for our Sunday- 
schools, or whether something different is desirable. 
The most I can do will be to point out some of the 
merits of the International system, and to adduce some 
reasons, if I can, why it is entitled to the place which it 
now holds in the esteem and confidence of the people. 

It is the International system of lessons for Sunday- 
schools of which I am to speak. Whether this is for all 
persons the ideal plan for Bible study, or whether, for 
some individuals and some schools, some other method 
may not be better, is apart from my purpose to discuss, 
Without detriment to the cause for which I am to speak, 
it may be admitted that for certain biblical scholars the 
International system may not be the best that could be 
chosen, That it would ever be adopted in a theological 
seminary, for example, no one, probably, has ever sup- 
posed. And yet the Internationa! lessons will take those 
who use them dver more Bible ground than is covered 
by any ordinary seminary course. 

There may be some schools which have outgrown the 
International system, and possibly a few classes in many 
schoolsarecapableofa more advanced courseofstudy. In- 
deed, the day may not be distant when our Sunday-schools 
generally will demand, and will be prepared for, a plan of 
stady more exact, more scientific, and in many respects 
more satisfactory, than that now in use. It would be an 
unwarranted assumption for those who believe in what 
is known as the International lesson system to claim 
that there never can be a better. Such a claim, it is 
believed, no one has ever made. But we may say that, 
taking Sunday-schools as we find them,—Sunday-schools 
in the city and in the country, Sunday-schools in our 
churches and in mission-halls, Sunday-schools for the 
well-informed and for the uneducated : in a word, taking 
Sunday-schools as they are, the world over,—the Inter- 





1 Read in substance at the recent Baptist Congress, in New Haven, 


Connecticut, a few changes being made to adapt it to the general 
reader. 





"first, only the United States and Canada began it. 





national system of Bible study is the best that has yet 
been devised to meet the common want. 

It may be well to point out just what the International 
lesson system is, how it originated, and to give, as briefly 
as possible, some account of what it has done. 

Assuming that religious instruction is the legitimate 
work of Sunday-schools, it is important to ask how this 
work has been done. That a great advance has been 
made since the days of reading the Scriptures in the 
classes, “ verse and verse about,” no one will deny. And 
the International lesson system has been the foremost 
agency in promoting this advance. For a large part of 
the first century of Sunday-schools, pragress in methods 
of Bible study was very slow. For the last twenty years 
it has been much more rapid. Up to the time when the 
International system was introduced, the use of the Bible 
in our Sunday-schools was very unsatisfactory. That 
there were many teachers previous to that who did as 
good work as they, or others have done since, is not to 
be denied. With an ability for independent methods of 
study and teaching, they not only awakened a high 
degree of enthusiasm in their Bible-class instruction, 
but they worked successfully the richest veins of Bible 
truth. The number of such teachers, however, was 
lamentably small, By far the largest part of those who 
attempted to teach did not know where to begin their 
work, nor how to carry it on. And in hundreds of our 
churches no Sunday-school instruction was attempted. _ 

The year 1872 marks the beginning of a new era in 
the Sunday-school world. From that time Christian 
people have been drawn together in the study of the 
Scriptures as they never were before. From that time 
our Sunday-schools have been Bible-schools as they 
never were before. To encourage the weak, and enlist 
the sympathies of those already strong, the International 
Sunday-school Convention, which met at Indianapolis 
in 1872, made provision for “A course of Bible lessons 
for a series of years, not exceeding seven, which shall, 
as far as possible, embrace a general study of the whole 
Bible, alternating between the Old and New Testaments,” 

In carrying out this plan, the aim has been to make 
our Sunday-schools familiar with the Bible as a book, 
Both Testaments being alike the word of God, selections 
have been made from both. As far as possible, each: 
book in the Bible has been examined, though the ex-' 
amination in some cases has not been as full as it would 
have been if more time could have been taken for cover- 
ing the volume. Twice we have gone over the work, 
and we are now near the end of the third course of seven 
years’ study. 

Though the scheme was called international from the 
But 
it soon found favor in Great Britain, and with unex- 
pected rapidity its friends were multiplied throughout 
the world. On the Continent of Europe, at many mis- 
sionary stations in the East, and among the Islands of 
the Sea, it came speedily and extensively into use. It 
is believed that now, in the eighteenth year of its his- 
tory, ten millions of people are studying the Bible accord- 
ing to its methods. Three of the largest and most 
representative Sunday-school conventions ever held in 
this country have pronounced in its favor, and delegates, 
of many nationalities, assembled last year in London, 
emphatically endorsed it. 

The study of the Old Testament in Sunday-schools, 
under the old régime, was almost unknown. Genera- 
tions were growing up ignorant of this part of the inspired 
volume, It had become quite the fashion to speak of it 
as a dry old book, of little worth to the present or to 
coming generations. It seemed high time to put back 
again in their proper place the Scriptures of the time of 
Christ and of the old historians and prophets. 

It seemed important also to extend our Sunday-school 
studies in the New Testament beyond the narrow range 
of the four Gospels, to which, asa rule, these studies had 
been limited. It is not difficult still to recall the argu- 
ments of some distinguished men, who claimed that San- 
day-school instruction should be confined to the life and 
teachings of Christ. It certainly would be easier for the 
average teacher and the ordinary scholar to deal with 
the narratives of the Gospels, and perhaps the Acts, 
than to dig out the doctrines of the Epistles. But the 
originators of the International system claimed that our 
Sunday-schools ought to know about the whole Bible, 
since “every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto every good work.” 

Among the benefits resulting from the International 
lesson system may be mentioned : 

1, The union of the people in the study of. the Scrip- 
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tures. . I know this has often been brushed aside as a 
mere sentiment. And it has been urged that for a senti- 
ment we sacrifice the best results, But this union in 
Bible study is more than asentiment. There are practi- 
cal benefits resulting from it which more than compen- 
sate for any little infelicities that may arise. There was 
little unity in our Sunday-school studies till this Inter- 
national system gave us uniform lessons. Studying the 
same Scripture at the same time has made Sunday-school 
workers helpers of each other. It has thus united the 


scholars and teachers of the same school, and of the dif- 
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ferent schools of a neighborhood. It has unified Sun- 
day-school work throughout states and nations. In the 
study of this Pook, which has come from the Father of 
ns all, we have found a common bond, uniting us to the 
most different aud distant, And even the “sentiment” 
which comes from this uniformity has its value. ‘ Mis- 
sionaries have come to me,” says Dr, John Hall, “ and 
have taken a place at my table to talk over the work 
that they have been doing in distant lands. Naturally, 
the Sunday-schovi lesson work has come up prominently 
in these talks. And more than once these missionaries 
have said to me something like this: ‘ You, living here 
in America, surrounded by your brethren, in the midst 
of associations and memories and encofragements to 
prosecute your work, can have no idea what help we get 
from the use of these International lessons. In the face 
ot tho masses of heathenism, solitary and almost alone, 
a little handful of people, it is such a comfort to us to 
take up these lessons; and feel that though we be few 
and feeble there, we are part of a great host scattered 
all over the world, with our Christian brethren studying 
the same lessons, learning the same texts, hearing God’s 
voice speaking to them the same things that he has been 
pleased to speak to us in our loneliness and desolation.’ 
We have done something in this way,” continues the 
New York pastor, ‘‘ to give cups of cold water to the dis- 
ciples of Christ whose hearts many times are weary, 
whose lips many times are thirsty.” 

Ne richer result has attended this work than the fel- 
lowship among Christians which it has promoted. Much 
is’ being said in our time in regard to Christian unity, 
and many plans have been suggested to secure it. 
Rightly interpreted, most of these suggestions mean, 
“ You join us, and then we will be united.” ‘A united 
Christendom is not an idle fancy. It is a condition in 
the kingdom of God not only to be devoutly hoped for, 
but to be most certainly expected. But there can be no 
true Christian unity—certainly no organic union—among 
Christ’s disciples without a right understanding of his 
Word. The adherents to particular denominations have 
erred in confining themselves too exclusively to a study 
of those Scriptures which appear to sustain their own 
peculiar views. The International lesson system, teach- 
ing the Word of God in its entirety, points out a better 
way. It not only asks us to study all that is essentially 
important in the Bible, but to remember that others are 
doing so too, and that they will almost certainly bring 
out its true meaning, if we do not. Thus we stimulate 
and check each other. And although no denominational 
fences have yet fallen down on account of this united 
Bible study, the tendency is clearly in the line of the 
prophet's prediction that the “ watchmen shall see eye 
to eye,” and cf Christ’s prayer, “that they all may be 
one.” Such agreement among Christians will never be 
realized till we have substantial agreement in regard to 
the meaning of God’s Word. And the more diligently 
we study the Scriptures together, the more rapidly will 
the day of perfect Christian unity be advancing. 

2. Another result particnlarly in view at the outset, 
as already stated, has been a new interest awakened in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. Since the International 
lessons were introduced, the Old Testament has become 
to many, as Stalker says, a New Testament, Although 
the study ot thie Old Testament is really one of the 
glories of the system, a few regard it as a weakness. 
These Old Testament studies have recently been referred 
to as “ the petrified beef of the past,” as compared with 
what has been termed “ the juicy, fibrous, nourishing ox 
of to-day.” Witty characterizations of the Word of God 
may not be found, upon final examination, so witty as 
some men seem to think. Against all comers we main- 
tain that it has been immensely serviceable to all con- 
cerned that our Sunday-schools have been actually 
engaged for more than seven years of the last eighteen 
in studying the only part of the Bible in existence in the 
time of Christ, and which he taught men to search, It 
is a circumstance of no small importance, that, while 
learned men, during these last two decades, have been 
using their keenest blades, some in assailing and some in 
defending the ancient Scriptures, millions of the young 





in our Sunday-schools have been instructed, to some 
extent at least, in these ancient writings. Some knowl- 
edge they certainly have gained of what is taught in the 
ancient Book which we believe came from God, and 
something more than they. knew before they have learned 
about its authority. And though our Sunday-schools 
have lagged far behind, yet for several years, according 
to their ability, they have been moving along the line 
of Professor Harper and his advanced class of Old Testa- 
ment students, 

8. One of the most wonderful. results of the Inter- 
national system is that it has brought some of the best 
biblical scholarship of the age within the reach of the 
common people. It has created a biblical literature of 
itsown. Making all necessary allowance for the weak 
and crude things which have béen written about the 
lessons, it may be confidently asserted that the Scrip- 
tures have never been so fully and so faithfully opened 
to the common people since they were written as during 
the eighteen years last past. Previous to this time the 
results of biblical scholarship were locked up in volumes 
accessible only to a few. Now, fora féw cents at a time, 
a child may obtain, during this course of seven years’ 
study, a complete commentary on the mogt important 
portions of the Bible, written up to date. Nothing, per- 
haps, was more unlooked for than that the eminent 
scholars of the world, particularly those of America, 
England, .and Germany, would give to the Sunday- 
schools, as they have, the benefits of their resources 
and their learning. The friends of this system may well 
pay their respects within the shadows of this ancient 
university (Yale College), to the learned men connected 
with it, who, by tongue and pen, have brought the Sun- 
day-schools under such obligations to them by their 
expositions of the International lessons. And the help 
received from the scholars of New Haven is like that 
received from scholars of many names, and in many 
places. It is to be regretted that much which they have 
written has not been put by publishers in more per- 
manent form. But though lesson leaves and papers 
perish, impressions made on minds and hearts will be 
enduring, 

It is interesting to notice, too, how Divine Providence 
has helped during these years to a better understanding 
of the inspired Word. Weall love the translation of the 
Bible which dates from 1611. But with that in their 
hands, nothing so helps the common people to a right 
understanding of the Scriptures as other translations 
which have been madesincethen. It was a coincidence, 
therefore, which we could not fail to note, that, in the 
midst of this united Bible study, the Canterbury Revision 
of the New Testament came to us in 1880, and of the Old 
Testament in 1885, Thus many favoring circumstances 
have helped forward the International system, which 
Mr. Beecher once pronounced the most important move- 
ment in the Christian Church during the century now 
closing. 

4. And, finally, the International lesson system has 
done much toward preparing the way for any better plan 
of Bible study which may hereafter be adopted. What- 
ever defects the system now under consideration has, 
and for whatever better methods our Sunday-schools may 
eventually be prepared, this plan of Bible study has 
revolutionized the Sunday-school instruction of the 
world, That it has some real excellences seems to be 
proved by the determination of so many millions of peo- 
ple still to cling to it, after it has been tested for nearly 
twenty years: That it has some defects, it would be 
foolish to deny. Says President. Andrews, of Brown 
University: “I use the lessons.myself, and have done 
sofor years. I see certain faults connected with the plan, 
but hardly any inherent in it.” Qmitting, as it does, 
many sections of Scripture, thought to be among the less 
important, or not specially adapted. to Sunday-school 
use, it has been stigmatized as “fragmentary.” Some 
have not been able to resist the temptation to call it 
“the hop-skip-and-jump system,” or, ia shortened form, 
“the kangaroo method.” j 

No one, probably, would think of having our Sunday- 
school lessons include every verse from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, Some omissions are a necessity. Which sections 
shall be omitted, it is not easy to determine. If we 
limit our lessons to a very few books in the Bible, we 
may study these without the omission of a single verse, 
as when the International course gave a whole year to 
the Gospel of Mark, and as in 1890, with the fewest pos- 
sible omissions, we studied, for a year, the Gospel of 
Luke. But, it having been determined by those who 
originated, and who still sustain, the International sys- 
tem, to cover, “as far. as possible,” the whole Bible, and 
“in a series of years not exceeding seven,” it became 


necessary, in carrying out this iam such pas- 
sages of Scripture as cannot be included in seven times 
forty-eight lessons,—one Sunday in each quarter being 
given to a review of the lessons previously studied, _. 

Nor are some omissions incompatible with good and 
faithful study. Most of us can remember that we were 
directed by our best instructors in college simply to read 
over with care some parts of the text-books which we 
used under their direction, And whatever the assigned 
lessons in the Bible may be, neither teacher nor scholars 
can.do their work -well unless they make themselves 
familiar with the scriptura) connections. 

Although it has been found that, by the plan adopted, 
thé whole Bible may, be studied without passing by any 
greatly important event, and without ontitting any vital 
Christian doctrine, it has sometimes been asked why the 
course of study must be limited to seven years. Ia 
answer to this, it may be said that even a seven years’ 
course is too long to please our friends in Great. Britain 
and on the continent of Europe. They claim to be un- 
able to hold their scholars long enough to complete this 
course, and they have asked to have it shortened. I¢ 
was announced to the World’s Sunday-school Conven- 
tion last year, in London, that the Sunday-schooi Union 
of France had withdrawn from the International work, 
and had adopted a shorter course of their own, and that 
the Swiss Sunday-school Union was intending to do 
likewise. And the London Sunday-school Union cau 
only be held to us by a reduction of the course from seven 
years to six. Our American Sunday-schools might con: 
sent to a course of eight, or even ten, years, and so the 
wide gaps hitherto left between some of the lessons might 
Deavoided. But the advantages of an International Bible 
study are so great to others, if not to ourselves, that it 
seems wise to submit to some acknowledged disadvan- 
tages to secure it. 

Among our American Sunday-schools there may be 
some, possibly many, who are ready for a more advanced 
plan of study than the International system offers. But 
this is not true of the majority of those enrolled, either 
as scholars or teachers. Only a few have ever yet worked 
the International system for all itis worth. Grand as 
its uplift has been, there is vastly more that it may yet 
do, And with the loftiest ideals before us of what is 
desirable, and may be ultimately attainable, we come 
back, in conclusion, to our starting-point, that, taking 
our Sunday-schools as they are, in city and in country; 
in churches and in miasion-halls, among the well trained 
and the uneducated, the International lesson system, ig 
better adapted to our wants than any other yet suggested, 
It is undoubtedly something of a hardship for scholars 
who have ability for rapid advance to keep step with 
those whose progress is slow. But in many ways.they. 
have to do this who would obey the Christian law of. 
serving others. There was something touching in the 
appeal of the Swiss delegation in the World’s Sunday- 
School Convention last year, when pleading for the help 
which may be given them by our continued union in 
Bible study. They compared themselves to “a ‘little 
brother” walking beside “a big brother,” with whom he 
“cannot keep up,” thotigh “he does not want to let go 
his big brother’s hand;” and so he pleads with “ the 
big brother” to walk a little slower. Whatever ability 
we may any of us have for rapid advance in Bible study, 
we cannot afford to be indifferent to the pleading of 
“ the little brother,” not only in France and Switzerland, 
but also in England and America. 

None of us can turn to an independent system of Sun- 
day-school lessons without breaking up, so far as in us 
lies, the one now in use. Whatever we might gain, we 
would lose whatever advantage there is in our present 
world-wide united study. We would also greatly cripple 
a multitude who are now using with great profit ‘the les- 
sons of the International system, 

We may still give our support to that-which has already 
accomplished so much, and which promises so much 
more, while using, in addition, whatever better or more 
advanced methods may be offered. This may be the 
more earnestly urged since one who is competent to 
speak (Professor William R. Harper) has said that “the 
careful study of the International Sunday-school lessong 
ought to be a sufficient preparation” for the most 
advanced plan of Bible study yet suggested. 

Recognizing the great good which has come from the 
International system of lessons, and believing also that 
this system may prepare the way for whatever. better 
system may, by and by, take its place, it is well to 
cherish the spirit of the Puritan pastor at Leyden, who, 
in dismissing the pilgrims to America, said, “If God 
reveal anything to you, by any other instrument of his, 





be as ready to receive it aa ever you were to receive any 
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Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his 
holy word.” 


Newport, R. I. 





ARAB WOMEN IN ALGERIA. 
BY THE REV, JAMES JOHNSTON, 


” 

Over Algeria, which has more of the elements of 
civilization than the surrounding countries of Morocco, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, lies a thick gloom. Its population, 
estimated at four millions of souls, is chiefly of the Mos- 
lem faith, with a large proportion of Europeans, among 
whom the French, the rulers of the land, predominate. 
In this province of such picturesque natural beauty, one 
of the saddest features is the condition of the women. 
To the ordinary comforts of ‘the humblest Christian 
household they are total strangers, and endure an exist- 
ence barely above slavery. 

The exterior of their dwelling-places is an index of 
the dying lives within. In those little, narrow, tortuous 
streets of towns like Biskra and Constantine, white, 
blank walls of houses confront the traveler, near to the 
tops of which windows of miniature size are visible. Not 
uncommonly these unattractive prison abodes contain a 
dozen or fifteen rooms, each being occupied by a separate 
family. The majority of these would, by comparison, 
be at a disadvantage with the average European stable. 
Poverty and degradation are written there in broad char- 
acters. There is neither chair nor table. Stowed away 
in a corner stand a few goodly sized jars filled with figs 
and various kinds of grain. Elsewhere, fragments of 
coarse earthenware pottery and some hard-worn rugs 
and sking may be noticed, while the fire of olive-sticks 
languidly burns in a hole dug in the middle of the floor. 

For weeks, and even years, these dull, silent chambers 
are never left by the women occupants, Instances are 
known where the poor creatures have not once crossed 
the thresholds. Occasionally in old age a woman may 
pay a friendly visit, although the younger ones are 
invariably prisoners. Their unbroken round of fealty 
is to cook, to wash, and to wait on their lords, What 
their misery is cannot be measured. Interests they have 
none. Many of them rarely gaze on the face of a coun- 
trywoman. They are treated as ‘“‘dead souls.” No 
associations are permitted them, nor are they taught 
reading and writing. They respectfully welgome a 
Christian visitor, and, in an earnest spirit, endeavor to 
master the instruction offered. Equally pleasing is the 
desire they show to repeat, wherever possible, the words 
of light and love to their own sex. 

Algerian Mohammedan women are in reality the 
property of their so-called husbands. There is no sign 
of approach to corresponding mutual relationship. Vir- 
tually women-slaves, they are not considefed their hus- 
bands’ partners. The privilege which a son has of eat- 
ing with his father, is denied to the mother and her 
daughter, who are compelled to wait until the repast is 
finished, and accept what remains. Except on business 
affairs, the slave-wife is not allowed to address her mas- 
ter, who may buy and dispose of her as a piece of mer- 
chandise. On the slightest pretext an Arab may divorce 
himself from a woman, and cruelly drive her from her 
children. The husband seldom exhibits humane con- 
sideration for his wife, who, if in bad health, is the object 
of anxiety for the same reason that her owner would 
manifest were his mule or camel in danger, inasmuch 
as the death of his attendant would involve the pur- 
chase of another one. 

Into these dreary tenements the heroic lady mis- 
sionaries of the North Africa Mission have been wonder- 
fully successful in winning entrance. By permission of 
the lords, they have held conversations or meetings, at 
which half a dozen women may have found opportunity 
of attending, to hear good tidings and to learn of Him 
who is the expectation of the nations. The teachers are 
much encouraged by the wish of their Mohammedan 
sisters to distinguish between the contents of the Scrip- 
tares and the Koran. A female convert to Christ makes 
her initiatory confession by taking from her head-dress 
the charm which she has generally worn to ward off 
fever and like evils. 

- Unquestionably Bible women hold the key of the situ- 
ation in redeeming their sex in North African territories, 
ais they do in the zenanas of India. They have the 
éapacity of drawing near to the poorer and better classes 
of Moslems, and by gently identifying themselves with 
the circumstances and domestic surroundings of less 
favored sisters, they exercise upon them elevating influ- 
ences. By a variety of ministrations they are conquer- 
ing hearts athirst for the living God. And thus, in the 











eventide of the nineteenth century, a great door and 
effectual is being opened to Christendom, .to build up 
from amid the millions of North African women a 
nationhood of daughters and mothers who shall unite 
in the sweet song of the praises of the Lamb. 


Bolton, Lancashire, England, 





CHARACTER CROSSROAD. 
BY E. G, CHEVERTON. 


Badend and Goodend are rival towns, 
As wide as the world asunder ; 

And yet they’re as close, in a certain way, 
As the lid to the eye that’s under. 

Close as the feet to the way they tread, 
Or the deed to the thought behind it, 
Close as the breath to the “ No” we said, 

Or the cup.to the wine that lined it. 


For the roads that end in these rival towns, 
In their far-away beginning 
Stand side by side, and they each invite, 
With a goal that seems worth winning : 
Love and light on the road to the right, 
And gold and fame on the other; 
The “sight of the eyes” and the “ heart’s delight,” 
Or this world laid down for another. 


Some say that there isn’t a sign to show 
The place where these two roads sever ; 
That it’s only a chance which way men go, 
And chance sets the seal forever ; 
That there’s no more trail, for the eye to see, 
Than the trail of the fish in the river; 
That it’s chance what the way and the end will be, 
And chance will destroy or deliver. 


But others have said that a guide-post stands 
As a sign of the road’s dividing, 
And to right and to left two pointing hands 
Are stretched for the stranger’s guiding. 
So fair and white is the hand to the right, 
That we know it as the mother’s, 
Which laid on our head when we knelt at night, 
And prayed for curselves and others, 


But the hand to the left seems to be our own, 
Stretched out to the things forbidden, 

While the selfish fingers seem stiffer grown 
Since the day when they first were chidden. 

And some have said they could see the stain, 
On that hand so cold and elfish, 

Of the self of the world, from thé sin of Cain 
To the latest sin that’s selfish, 


But the wisest man, ’tis agreed, can’t say | 
Where our road will diverge for another, 
He can only turn in his heart, and pray 
To the wiser Elder Brother, 
And remember the eyes never closed in sleep, 
And the tears that for human loss flowed, 
And plead with the wisest our feet to keep 
When they come to the character crossroad, 
Chicago, Til, 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_— —_—— 


THE STRIPED SQUIRREL. 
BY UNCLE TOM. 








Lucy was a pretty, blue-eyed little girl, only four years 
old, while Harry was five years older. Harry was her 
brother. Butthey were not very much alike. Harry called 
Lucy “‘a chicken-hearted cry-baby,” and, while he loved 
her, he often made her very unhappy. Lucy was a dear 
lover of pets, bringing into the house every now and then 
some poor bird which had been crippled by the cruel air- 
gun that the boys of the village used. Her mother never 
scolded her, always setting the hurt wing or leg, and then 
let Lucy nurse the little strangers back to health. Harry 
did not interfere with Lucy’s “ chicken-hearted work,” 
as he called it, but still kept shooting the innocent sing- 
ers whenever he coud. 

Lacy tried in vain to have her mother “’ide Harry’s 
dun,” as she galled it; but her mother did not do it, and 
so the shooting of birds went on, as also did Lucy’s 
“ chicken-hearted healing.” 

Harry had been out one June morning, looking for a 
chance to shoot a golden-winged oriole, and, while peering 
about the thick bushes, saw a little striped squirrel sitting 
upon his hind feet, calling “Chick, chick, chick.” He 
never stopped to think how happy this squirrel was, and 
the sweet peace and comfort it was taking this beautiful 
morning. 

Here was a good mark,—never thinking that squirrel’s 
life was as sweet to it as was his own, but intent on 
seeing if he could hit it with his air-gun. 

Harry got good aim, and pulled the trigger. The lead 


s 


bullet struck the squirrel in the breast, knocking it over 
upon its back. 

The pet cat, Polly, was a silent looker-on, and seemed 
to know that Harry was trying to kill the squirrel; and, 
the moment he fired, pussy sprang forward and caught 
the little animal in her mouth. 

Harry tried to get the squirrel away from her, but her 
eyes glared, and she held her jaws tightly on the squirrel, 
starting for the house. 

Lucy had just finished curling and combing her bright, 
sunny hair, and looked as sweet and happy as an angel, 
when she heard Polly mew at the door. She loved to 
greet Polly with a “ good-morning,” so she ran to the door 
to meet her. 

When she opened the door, there stood Polly, and at 
her feet lay the little squirrel. Polly’s back was arched, 
her tail standing proudly up, while she greeted Lucy 
with her good-natured purring. 

“You dood-for-nothing ugly Polly,” cried Lucy, “I 
don’t love you at all!” 

Polly was frightened, for she expected to be patted 
and praised. 

Lucy stooped to take the squirrel, her eyes already 
full with tears, when Harry came running up; for he 
meant to get the squirrel before Lucy should see it. 

He did not feel bad about killing the squirrel, but he 
did not like to have Lucy feel bad,—and he knew she 
would, if she saw it. In fact, now that he had shot it, 
he felt a little unhappy when he saw it lying there with 
its eyes closed and its body limp. Lucy had seen it, 
however, and Harry must make the best of it. 

“ Only see, mama,” cried Lucy, “ what navghty Polly 
has done!” 

She held up the little delicate striped squirrel for her 
mother to see. 

Harry was a truthful lad, and did not want pussy 
blamed for what he had done. 

“ Polly did not do it; I shot it with my gun.” 

Lucy’s sorrow turned to anger. ” 

“Ido not love you; I will not call you brother, you 
cruel, wicked boy!” 

Her tears came fast, and she held the squirrel close te 
her breast. 

Her mother gently took it from her hands, and as she 
held it she felt the throbbing of its heart, quick and fast. 
Life was either going out rapidly or it was coming back, 

“Lucy, come here. See, its heart its beating; I think 
it is not dead,” said her mother. 

Lucy looked tenderly upon it, put her fingers over the 
beating heart, stood looking at it when it gave a little 
faint gasp; its limbs began to tremble, it breathed again, 
moved quietly, opened its eyes, and tried to regain its 
feet. It was too weak, however, and fell back in the lap 
of Lucy’s mother. 

Harry had been looking on, wishing with all his heart 
that he had not shot it, and that it would come back to 
life. He felt bad when he saw it struggling for life, with 
its pretty, smooth body trembling with pain, 

He noticed it was gaining strength fast, and hurried 
to get a box to put it in. 

Lucy followed him, and when they were together, he 
put his arms about her neck, and told her, if she would 
not cry, he would never kill any more birds or squirrels, 

When they got back to the room, the squirrel was quite 
alive, and scrambled into the box, glad to get by itself. 

“Now,” said Harry, “ you get your hat, Lucy, and 
we will take her to her home.” 

They took it to the place where it was when Harry 
shot it, and there found a little hole in the ground; 
in this the squirrel lived. Harry was going to let it out 
at the mouth of the hole, but Lucy wanted to see if it 
had a good warm, soft bed to sleep on; “ For,” she said, 
“ poor squirrel is very weak.” 

So Harry got a shovel and dug down. to find its rest- 
ing-place. He found it at last, and the sight that met 
his gaze almost made his heart stand still. 

“See Lucy, only see, there are four little young squir- 
rels!” and, sure enough, lying close together, in a bed of 
dry leaves and soft grass, was a family of four squirrels 
about as large as half-grown mice. 

They were sound asleep, and Lucy would not have 
them touched. Instead, they placed sticks and pieces 
of board around the place so it would seem like home to 
them, then let the mother squirrel go down to and “see 
her babies,” as Lucy said. 

Lucy was happy now, and so was Harry, 

Harry’s little red air-gun stands in his play-room, and 
he tells the boys that since he saw bow hard it was for 
the striped squirrel to die and leave her little ones, he 
has had no desire to use his gun to harm any living thing. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
(First Quarter, 1891.] 























1, Janvary 4.—The Kingdom Divided 1 Kings 12 ; 1-17 
2. January 11,—Idolatry in [srael.......... of IS oes 1 Kings 12 : 25-33 
%. January 16.—God’s Care of Elijab............c00. sone 1 Kings 17 : 1-16 
4, January %.—Piijah and the Prophets of Baal.............. 1 Kings 18 : 25-39 
6. February 1.—E)ijah at Horeb...... 1 Kings 19 ; 1-18 
6. February 8.--Ahab’s Covet 1 Kings 21 : 1-16 
7, February 15,—Elijah Taken to Heaven ...........00+% Kings 2 : 1-11 
8. February 22.—Elijah's Successor 2 Kings 2: 12-22 
‘®. March 1,—The Shunammite’s Son......... .. 2 Kings 4: 25-87 
10, March 8.—Naaman Healed....... 2 Kings 5 : 1-14 
11, March 15.—Gehazi Punished 2 Kings 5 : 15-27 
12. March 22,—Elisha’s Defenders 2 Kings 6 : 8-18 








14. March 20,—Teview ; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 5 : 11-23; or, Mis- 
slonary Lesson, Isa, 11 + 1-10, 


“4 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, MARCH 1, 1891. 
Titte: THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(2 Kings 4: 25-87. Memory verses: 32-34.) 

COMMON VERSION. — REVISED VERSION. 

‘2% So she went and came unto | 25 So she went, and came unto 
thé man of God to mount Carmel. the man of God to mount Car- 
And it came to pass, wsen the mel. And it came to pass,when 
man of God saw her afar off, dew’ the man of God saw her afar 
hie said to Ge-bi’zl his servant, Be off, that he said to Gehazi his 
hold, yonder is that Shu’/nam-mite: servant, Behold, yonder is the 
-% Run now, I rray thee, to | 26 Shunammite: run, I pray thee, 
meet her, and say unto her, Js it now to meet her, and say unto 
well with thee? és i well with thy her, Is it well with thee? is it 
husband? isi well with the child? well with thy husband? is it 
And she answere“, Ii te well. well with the child? And she 
27 And when she came to the | 27 answered, It is well. And 
man of God to the hill, she caught when she came to the man of 
him by the feet: but Ge-hé/zi God' to the hill, she caught 
Game near to thrust her away. hold of his feet. And Gehazi 
And the man of God said, Let her came near to thrust her away; 
alone; for her soul is vexed witbin but the man of God said, Let 
her: and the Lorp hath hid # her alone: for her soul is 
from me, and hath not told me. tvexed within her; and the 

@ Then she said, Did I desire| . Lorp hath hid it from me, and 
&@ son of my lord? did I net say, | 28 hath not told me. Then she 
Do not deceive me? said, Did I desire a son of my 

29 Then he said to Ge-hé/zi, Gird lord? did I not say, Do not de- 
up thy loins, and take my staffin | 20 ceive me? Then he said to 
thine hand, and go thy way: if Gehazi, Gird up thy loins, and 
thou meet any man, salute him take my staff in thine hand, 
hot; and if any salute thet, an- and go thy way: if thou meet 
ewer him not again; and lay my any man, salute him not; and 
staff upon the face of the child, if any salute thee, answer him. 

80 And the mother of the child not again: and lay my staff 
said, As the Lory liveth, and as upon the face of the child. 
thy soul liveth, I will not leave | 80 And the mother of the child 
thee, And hearose, and followed said, As the Lorp liveth, and 
her. as thy soul liveth, I will not 

$1 And Ge-ha’zi passed on before leave thee. And he arose, and 
them, and laid the staff upon the | 81 followed her. And Gehazi pas- 
face of the child; but there was sed on before them, and laid 
neither voice, nor hearing. Where- the staff upon the face of the 
fore he went again to meet him, child; but there was neither 
and told him, saying, The child is voice, nor *hearing. Where- 
not awaked. fore he returned to meet him, 

$2 And when E-li’sha was come and told him, saying, The child 
into the house, behold, the child | 82 is not awaked, And when 
was dead, and laid «pon his bed. Elisha was come into the 

88 He went in therefore, and house, behold, the child was 
shut the door upon them twain, dead, and laid upon his bed. 
and prayed unto the Lorp. 83 He went in therefore, and shut 

% And he went up, and lay the door upon them twain, and 
upon the child, and put his mouth | $4 prayed unto the Lorp. And 
apon his mouth, and his eyes upon he went up, and lay upon the 

his eyes, and his beads upon his child, and put his mouth upon 
hands: and he stretched himself his mouth, and his eyes upon 
upon the child; and the flesh of his eyes, and his hands upon 
the child waxed warm. his hands: and he * stretched 

# Then he returned, and himself upon him; and the 
walked in the house to snd fro; flesh of the child waxed warm. 
and went up, and streconéd him- | 35 Then he returned, and walked 
self upon him: and the child in the house once to and fro; 
aneezed seven times, and the and went up, and *stretched 
child opened his éyes. himself upon him: ‘and the 

96 And he called Ge-hé/zi, and child sneezed seven times, and 
said, Call this Shu’nam-mite. So | 86 the child opened hiseyes, And 
he called her, And when she was he called Gehazi, and said, 
come in unto him, he said, Take Call this Shunammite. So he 
up thy son. called her. And when she was 

87 Then she went in, and fell at come in unto him, he said, 
his fect, and bowed herself to the | 87 Take up thy son. Then she 
ground, and took up her son, and went in, and fell at his feet, 
went out. and bowed herself to the 
ground; and she took up her 
son, and went out. 
teed bitter, *Heb. attention. *Or, bowed himse’ *Or, and embraced 





Revisers would read “thy” for “thine” in line 3 of 
vou ‘and “Jehovah ” for “ the Lonp” throughout, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Tortc or THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 


Go.pen Text ror THE QuaRTER: Godliness is profitable 
wnto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 


Lesson Topic: God’s Servant Raising the Dead. 


1, The Bereaved Mother, ve. 26-28. 
_ Lsson OvuTiove: { 2. The Powerless Servant, vs. 29-32. 
) 3. The Effective Prophet, ve, 33-37. 


. Goupar Terr: Se 


Datty Home Reavriyas: 


M.—2 Kings 4 : 25-87. The Shunammite’s son. 
T.—1 Kings 17 : 17-24. The Sarepta widow's son. 
W.—Luke 7 : 11-18. The widow of, Nain’s son. 
T.—Luke 8 ; 41-56, The daughter of Jairus. 
F.—John 11: 1-27. The resurrection and the life. 
$.—Jobn 11 : 28-46. Lazarus raised. 
$.—1 Cor. 15°: 1-20. Certainty of the resurrection, 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


I, THE BEREAVED MOTHER. 


|. The Shunammite Mother: . 

Behold, yonder is the Shunammite (25). y 
Elisha passed to Shunem, where was a great women (2 Kings 4 :.8 
Behold, thou hast been careful for us with all this care (2 Kites: 13), 
Thou shalt embrace a son (2 Kings 4 : 16), 

He sat on her knees till noon, and then died (2 Kings 4 : 20). 


HW. The Believing Answer: 
She answered, It is well (26). 


I will fear no evil; for thou art with me (Psa. 23 
I know that it shall be well with them that feer at (Becl. 8 : 12). 
I have believed that thou art the Christ (John 11 : 27). 
as us ante to guard that which i have committed unto him (2 Tim, 
: 12). 
Il. The Distressed Sou! : 
Her soul is vewed within her (27), 
She was in bitterness of soul, and ed (1 Sam: 1: 
My soul also is sore vexed (Psa. 6: ed ,- _ 
O my God, my soul is cast down wit tin me (Psa. 42 : 6). 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto h (Matt. 26 : 88). 
1, ‘She went, and came unte the man ef God.’ <1) The sorrow- 
ing mother ; (2) The ea at cocks (3) The hasty journey. 
2. ‘Is it well with thee?” of the question ; (”) The 
elements of the answer. —- ‘question (1), Personal ; (2) Practical; 
a Momentous, 
‘*Her soul is vexed within her.’’ (1) The pemere grief ; (2) 
& he prophet’s sympathy ; (8) The Lord’s assista) 


Il, THE POWERLESS SERVANT. 
1. Haste: 

Go thy way: if thou meet any man, salute him not (29). 
Elijah . .. girded up his loins, and tan before aes ye — 18 : 46). 
If any salute thee, answer him not again (2 Kin 
Gird up thy loins, .. . and go to Ramoth-gilead Gi Kings 9:1). 
Salute no man on the way {Lake 10: 4). 

ll. Action; 

Gehazi passed on,...and laid the staff aoe . the child (31). 
He lifted up the rod, and smote the waters (Exod 20). 

When Moses held up his hand,. .. Israel pd (Bxod. 17:11). 
Elijah... , smote the waters, and ‘they were divided (2 Kings 2 : 8). 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they recelyed the Holy 

Ghost (Acts 8 : 17), 


lll. Helplessness: 
But there was neither voice, nor hearing (31). 

There was neither voice, nor any to answer (1 Kings 18 : 29). 

The child is not awaked (2 Kings 4 ; 81). 

Not by might, nor by power (Zech. 4: j. 

Apart from me ye can do nothing (John 15 : 5). 

5% Ler, my staff upon the face of the child.” (1) The dead child; 
2 fhe e obedient servant; (3) The prophet’s 

a wil not leave thee.” (i) The mother’s grief ; (2) The mother’s 
+) The mother’s vow; (4) The mother’s triumph. 

8. ‘The child is notawaked.’”’ (1) Death asleep; (2) Resurrection 
an awaking.—(1) The Sespins child; (2) The ‘powerless effort ; 
(8) The sad acknowledgment. 


Ill. THE EFFECTIVE PROPHET, 
|. Prevailing Prayer: 
He went in, ... and prayed wnio the Lord (38). 
Moses prayed .. . and the fire abated (Num. 11 : 2). 
Lord, thou hast heard the desire of the meek (Psa. 10 : 17). 


If any man... do his will, him he heareth (John 9 : 31), 
The supplication ofa righteous man availeth (Jas. &:1 6). 


ll. Complete Restoration: 
And the child opened his eyes ada 


Who healeth all thy diseases (Psa. 108 : 

Thy faith hath made thee whole (Matt. 3: 22). 
Behold, thou.art made whole (John 5 ; 14). 
neas, Jesus Christ healeth thee (Aets 9 : 84), 


ll. Sincere Gratitude : 
She went in, and fell at his feet (37) 


Now I know that thou art a man of God (1 ny Te 17: ‘ee 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not (Psa, 

Rejoice with me, for I have found my aT (Luke iB: : 6). 
This my son was dead, and is alive again (Luke 15 : 24). 


* 1. “He went in, ...and shut the ans upon them twain, and 
prayed.” (1) ‘The prayerful prophet; (2) The dead child; (3) 
he secret appeal ; (4) The glorious answer. 

2. “The flesh of the child waned warm.” (1) Dead; (2) Warm; 
(3) Living.—(1) Death’s conquest; (2) Death’s defeat. 

8. “‘She took up her son, and went out.’’ (1) The restored child; 
@ — happy mother; (3) The honored prophet; (4) The gra- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
MARVELS WROUGHT BY RODS. 


The rod of Moses (Exod. 4 : 2-4, 17, 20; 7: 9-12, 20, 21; 8: 5, 6, 16, 17; 
@ : 22, 28; 10:12, 18; 14: 16, 16, 21, 22, 26, 27; 17: 4-6, &13; Num. 
20 : 7-11). 

The rod of Aaron (Num. 17: 1-9; Heb. 9: 4). 

The staff of Elisha (2 Kings 4 : 29-31). 

The staff of the angol (Judg. 6 : 21, 22). 

The staff of the Lord (Psa. 23 : 4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. | 


INTERVENING Events.—Elisha returned to Beth-el, where 
punishment came upon the children (or “ lads”) who mocked 
him. Then follows a sketch of the reign of Jehoram in 
Israel, the king prominent in the days of Efisha. Mesha, 
king of Moab, revolted after the death of Ahab; Jehoram 
invites Jehoshaphat to join him in subduing Mesha; they 
make a long march, and are destitute of water. Elisha is 
called for, and promises victory for the sake of Jehoshaphat. 
The kings are bidden to dig trenches, which are filled with 
water, as Elisha predicted ; the Moabites, deceived by the ap- 
pearance of the water, come to the camp and are utterly defeated, 
their king offering up his own son as a sacrifice. (Mesha is 
the king whose doings are recorded on the Moabite stone.) 
The next event narrated is a miracle by which a widow was 
supplied with abundance of oil, Elisha, in passing back and 
forth from Carmel to Samaria, was entertained by a wealthy 
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Supposing that her chief desipe was for a son; he promised that 
one should be bors, which happened in dae season. When 
the boy was grown (probably still a small child), he was 
stricken down in the harvest-field, and carried home, where 
he died. Laying him in the prophet’s chamber, the mother 
asks her husband to Jet her ride to see the prophet at Mount 
Carmel. She gives ng reason, when asked, but hastens on 
her journey. 

PLaces.—Shunem, now Salem, on the south-western side 
of little Hermon, three or four miles north of Jezreel, and 
about seventeen from Mount Carmel, which is in sight most 
of the way. Mount Carmel, apparently, a place of religious 
worship. 

Tue.—The chronology of chapters 4-8 is uncertain. The 
margin of our refercnee Bibles accepts the order of events as 
historical, but this is improbable. Elisha must have been a 
prophet fot some years when the boy died; hence B, C. 895 
is too early, if his ministry began in B. C. 896, A more prob- 
able date is B. C. 892, in the fourth or fifth year of Jehoram. 
This will give room for the seven years’ famine spoken of in 
Chapter 8. If Jehoram began to reign as late as B. C. 853, then 
a correspondingly later date must be assigned to the lesson. ; 
Persoxns.—The Shunammite woman, with her servant; 
Elisha and his servant, Gehazi; the woman’s son. 
InctpentTs.—The Shanammite woman goes to Mount Car- 
mel; Elisha sees her afar off, and sends Gehazi to inquire 
pastionlasly respecting each member of the family, and she 
answers, “It is well.” Coming to Elisha, she takes hold of 
him, and, when Gehazi would thrust her away, the prophet» 
forbids him, recognizing her distress, but not knowing the: 
cause. She hints at her trouble, and Elisha sends his staff. 
by Gehazi to lay it on the child. The mother will not leave. 
Elisha, who then returns with her, Gehazi meets them, and 
tells that the child has not awaked. Elisha goes in and prays, , 
then lays himself upon the child, who becomes. warm. Elisha. 
again stretches himself upon the child, who sneezes and opens. 
his eyes. Gehazi is bidden to call the mother, who receives. 
her son, and, after bowing to the rent before Elisha, takes. 
her son away. 


The contrast of this work of mercy with the scene of his- 

tory immediately preceding it, is noteworthy as bringing 

before us the contrast of the two faiths,—that in Baal and that 

in Jehovah. From the Moabite Stone, discovered in 1869 

by Dr, Klein, we have a contemporary picture of the strnggle 
between Moab and Israel. From the two accounts we see: 1.” 
That Israel doesnot stand alone in assodiating its national 

life and warlike operations with its religious worship. Mesha 

in the inscription speaks of all his undertakings as the ser-, 
vice of Chemosh, his god: of the calamities of the land as the. 
expression of the god’s wrath. 2. We see the cruelties of that 
Baal worship—for Chemosh was a god of the’ Baal series—_ 
which identified the divine character with mere power. What. 
the Bible says of his sacrificing his son to Chemosh on the 

wall of the beleaguered city,—just as Hakon Jarl sacrificed 

his son to secure victory over the Jomviking pirates,—is con- 
firmed by his own account of his capture of Ataroth, and his 
sacrificing the soldiers of its garrison “for the well-pleasing. 
of Chemosh and of Moab.” The later prophets reproach 

Moab with this practice of human sacrifice. 3. It is notable” 
that the women and maidens of Nebo, after its capture, are’ 
devoted to Ashtar-Chemosh, a compound name indicating 

the blending of the two debased conceptions of God in one,— 

“just hard by hate.” 4. The name “ Yahveh,” or “ Jeho-. 
vah,” occurs in the Moabite inscription as that of the God of - 
Israel, showing that, in spite of the temporary establishment 

of Baal worship by King Jehoram’s mother, and the persist. 

ence of the calf worship in his own reign, Jehovah was still 

recognized as the national God of his kingdom. It proves’ 
that calf-worship itself was a debased symbolical form of the 

worship of Jehovah. 5. The almost complete identity of the 

language of the Moabite inscription with the language of 
the Bible,—but two words being such as are not found in the 

Bible,—shows that there was a community of language of the 

Hebrews with their neighbors which we hardly should have 
suspected. 

The Moabites were in the main of the same stock as the 
Jews, being descendants of Lot, Abraham’s nephew. They 
had conquered the previous occupants of the lands east of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan, had absorbed the remnants of those 
peoples, and no doubt had assimilated their ideas. In re- 
ligion they were on a much Jower lever than the Edomites, 
but with a certain tendency to monotheism. In later days 
the Asmonean kings forced on them the profession of Juda- 
ism. The country is now entirely desolate, and not often 
visited by travelers. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. ; 
The mighty ministry of Elijah, which was predomincntly 
one of judgment, was succeeded by the more quiet and peace~ 
ful ministry of Elisha. Elijah was sent tostartle the nation, 
halting between the worship of Baal and the worship of 
Jehovah, by the infliction of the drought and the miracle at 





woman of Shunem, who at length provided a room for him. 


Carmel. The ministry of Elisha was not on so grand « scale: 
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or of so conspicuous = character. Nevertheless, he was the 
fit ‘successor of Elijah. He entered into the labors of his 
predecessor; and it was his, by patient and continued toil, to 
deepen the impression E!ijah had made, and carry forward 
the work he had begun. He nurtured the prophe:ical schools 
Elijah had founded. He executed the commissions given to 
Elijah by the Lord at Horeb (1 Kings 19: 15, 16). Such 
was his power for good in Israel and on behalf of Israel, and 
such the evident tokens of God’s presence with him, that he 
earned and received the same tit!e which he had himself 
applied to the ascending Elijah,—“ the chariot of Israel, and 
the horsemen thereof” (2 Kings 13 : 14). 

Several of the miracles of Elisha seem but reproductions 
or imitations of those of Elijah,—as his dividing the waters of 
the Jordan (2 Kings 2: 14), his multiplication of the widow’s 
oil (2 Kings 4: 2-6), and of bread (vs. 42-44), and that which 
is the subject of the present lesson, raising the son of the 
Shunammite woman as Elijah raised to life the son of the 
widow in Zarephath. Skeptics have sometimes sought to 
discredit these miracles by reason of these resemblances, as 
though they were mere inventions or variant forms of the 
same legendary fiction. But while the siniilitude shows how 
the master had impressed himself upon his assistant and suc- 
cessor even in the supernatural features of his ministry, there 
are characteristic differences in every case, which show the 
transactions to be quite distinct. The wealthy Shunammite, 
whose generous hospitality, and that of her husband, Elisha 
had shared from time to time for many years, was very differ- 
ent from the impoverished widow with whom Elijah had made 
his constant home for perhaps two years of his concealment. 
And the attendant circumstances of the death of the child and 
of his restoration are altogether different in the two cases, 

Verse 25.—So she went and came unto the man of God: Her 
child, stricken with sudden illness, had been sent home from 
the field, where her husband was engaged with the reapers, 
and had died in her arms, In this sore bereavement, she 
bethought her of Elisha, who had wrought signal miracles in 
other cases by the mighty power of God. Her case was 
beyond all human help. There was no one else to whom she 
could turn with any hope of relief. With the utmost haste 
she made her way to him. It was, as her husband reminded 
her, neither new moon nor sabbath (v. 23), when it may have 
been usual to visit the prophet for religious service. Her 
only plea was her great need.— To Mount Carmel: Elisha had 
included this mountain in his route after the ascent of Elijah 
(2.Kings 2 : 25), and now the Shunammite went thither 
with the sure expectation of finding him. This makes it 
probable that Carmel was one of the places regularly visited 
by Elisha in his prophetic or ministerial labors.—And it came 
to pass, when thé man of God saw her afar off : Literally, oppo- 
site or over against him, She was riding on her ass, the 
animal usually employed for this purpose (Gen. 22:3; Num. 
22:30; 1 Kings 13: 13, 23; John 12: 14; horses were 
used for war, Exod. 15:1; 1 Kings 10:26; Hos, 14: 38), 
and was attended by her servant. He probably recognized her 
by her equipage and her dress, long before he could discern 
her features.— That he said to Gehazi his servant: Gehazi is 
first mentioned in connection with this narrative of the 
Shunammite (v. 12), of which he subsequently gave an ac- 
count to the king (2 Kings 8: 4, 5) ; besides this, he is only 
once spoken of in his deceit practiced upon Naaman and its 
penalty (2 Kings 5: 20 sqq.). He was the attendant upon 
Elisha, as Elisha himself had been upon Elijah (2 Kings 3: 
11), and Baruch was upon Jeremiah (Jer. 36:4). He may 
have been one of the sons of the prophets, whom Elisha here 
entrusts with a sacred function, and who, he may have hoped, 
would both be a valuable assistant to him in his work and 
continue it after he was taken away. If so, the character 
which he subsequently developed must have been a great 
disappointment to him. 

Verse 26.—Run, I pray thee, now to meet her: This with the 
view of showing her becoming respect, and expressing his 
warm interest in her and‘ in her family. To the inquiries 
respecting their welfare customary in salutations, she made 
the usual answer as briefly as possible, without specifying 
particulars or going into details. She and her husband were 
well, and she did not care to speak of the child to any one 
but Elisha himself. Impatient of any detention, she pressed 
on, eager to complete her errand. 

Verse 27.—And when she came to the man of God to the hill 
(Heb., “ mount”): Precisely the same words as in verse 25. 
As is frequently the case in Hebrew narrative, it is stated, 
when she first set out, where she went. Particulars on the 
way are then introduced, and finally her arrival is recorded. 
—She caught hold of his feet: She prostrated herself before 
him, and embraced his feet in the attitude of a suppliant 
who would not be denied, but was resolved to cling to 
him till her suit was granted (1 Sam. 25 : 24; Matt. 18: 29; 
28:9; Luke 8 : 41).—And Gehazi come nerr to thrust her 
away: As though she was rudely disturbing his master. Com- 
pare a like officious interference of the disciples to protect 
Jesus from presumed annoyance (Matt, 19 : 13, 14).—And the 
man of God said, Let her alone: for her soul is vexed (marg., 
“bitter” ) within her: He saw that she was deeply distressed, 
and wished her to be allowed to explain the cause.—And 






Jehovah hath hid it from me, and hath not told me: Prophets 
had no intuitive faculty by which to penetrate the unknown 
any more than other men; they simply knew by revelation 
whatever was from time to time disclosed to them. Thus, in 
.the case of the blasphemer, Moses could render no decision 
till the mind of the Lord was -howed (Lev. 24: 12) ; Samuel’s 
own thought was different from God’s purpose subsequently 
revealed (1 Sam. 16: 6,7); so Nathan’s (2 Sam. 7 : 3 sqq.). 
Elisha had on another occasion to wait for a revelation 
(2 Kings 3: 15); so Daniel (Dan. 2: 17-19), 

Verse 28.—Then she said, Did I desire a son of my lord — 
Her child was (v. 16) a child of promise, unsolicited on her 
part, but thankfully accepted as a new ingredient of joy in 
her hitherto childless home.—Did I not say, Do not deceive 
me? It was deceiving her thus to raise her hopes of domestic 
happiness, and then so cruelly disappoint them. She was 
happy and contented before her child was given; but to 
bestow such a gift, and allow her affections to fasten upon her 
beloved boy, and then let him be thus taken away from her, 
was to make her condition worse ins'ead of better. She could 
not nerve herself to say, “My child is dead;” but Elisha 
read her meaning, as appears from what immediately follows. 

Verse 29.—Then he said to Gehazi, Gird up thy loins: The 
loose, flowing, Oriental dress impeded the free movement of the 
limbs. Hence they were confined by a girdle as a prelimi- 
nary to action (1 Kings 18: 46; 2 Kings 9:1). OurSaviour 
uses this as a figure to express the readiness of servants watch- 
ing for the coming of their lord (Luke 12: 35), and the Apostle 
Peter to indicate the diligence which should characterize the 
true Christian (1 Pet. 1: 13).—And take my staff in thine hand, 
and go thy way: Elisha’s staff is here used as the symbol of 
his prophetic office, as a scepter is a symbol’of regal authority, 
or a sword of that of a military officer.—Jf thou meet any man, 
salute him not: Our Lord gave a similar direction (Luke 10: 
4) to the seventy whom he sent out to announce the coming 
of his kingdom. They were sent on a specific errand of great 
moment, and they must not allow themselves to be diverted 
from it,—they must not lose any time in the performance of 
the business with which they were entrusted. To give and 
receive salutations, which were quite formal, and sometimes 
protracted, in the East, and thus perhaps to be betrayed into 
conversation about orginary matters, would be to waste 
moments that should be given to their proper work.—And 
lay my staff wpon the face of the child: The staff representing 
Elisha’s prophetic office, and the divine power thereby granted 
to him, was to be laid upon the face of the child, to restore 
him to life again, just as Elisha himself had taken the 
mantle of Elijah, and with it divided the waters of the Jor- 
dan (2 Kings 2: 14), and as handkerchiefs and aprons were 
taken from Paul to cure the sick (Acts 19 : 12), and Moses’ 
rod was used by Aaron to smite the waters of Egypt (Exod. 
7: 15,17, 19). 

Verse 30.—And the mother of the child said : She is so called 
here, because everything else by which she might have been 
characterized is here sunk out of sight. This is the one char- 
acter in which she was now acting. Her child was the one 
supreme thought in her mind, by which she was completely 
absorbed; and this explains her conduct.—As Jehovah liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth [see on 2 Kings 2: 2], I will not leave 
thee: She was pleading for the life of her child. She knew 
that there was divine power in Elisha; she did not know 
that there was ‘in Gehazi, even though he might be bearing 
Elisha’g staff. She could not give up the master, and be con- 
tent with the servant. She could not part with the sure and 
superior resource, and take up with that which was doubtful 
and inferior, If it had not been a question of the life or 
death of her child, she might have been willing to have the 
matter entrusted to Gehazi. And her importunity prevailed. 
—He arose, and followed her: He had been sitting when the 
woman first found him, and during the previous ‘portion of 
the interview; whether sitting in the midst of his disciples 
(comp. 2 Kings 4: 38), and giving instruction, we have no 
means of knowing. 

Verse 31.—Gehazi, however, obeyed the prophet’s instruc- 
tions. He “passed on before them,” as he had been bidden 
to do, “and laid the staff upon the face of the child,” His 
action tallies with Elisha’s injunction word for word. Some 
of the rabbins have indeed suspected that he disregarded his 
master’s words in one particular. As it is not expressly said 
that he saluted no man by the way, they infer that he trans- 
gressed in this, and thus explain his failure. But there is no 
intimation of any fault on his part in this respect.— But there 
was neither voice, nor hearing” (marg., “ attention”): The 
words are identical with those used (1 Kings 18: 29) to 
describe the failure of the prophets of Baal to get an answer 
from their deity, or waken his attention. The child continued 
dead; there was no sign of life.— Wherefore he returned to 
meet him, and told him, saying, The child is not awaked: From 
these words some have been led to suppose that Elisha 
thought the child was not really dead, but in a stupor, from 
which he might be aroused, and that he sent Gehazi, not to 
work a miracle, but to ascertain the condition of the child. 
Sleep is, however, a frequent figure for death (1 Kings 1: 21; 
Psa. 76:5; John 11: 11), and awaking is evidently here used, 
as in Daniel 12 : 2, of the dead returning to life. There has 








been the greatest possible diversity in the explanations sug- 
gested as to the reason of Gehazi’s failure,—as that it was 
designed to exalt Elisha, or to humble Gehazi; or to show 
that miracles could not be wrought by any mere instrument, 
however sacred, but by the power of God alone; or that it 
was a rebuke to Elisha for undertaking to transfer miraculous 
energy to another; or that it was due to the woman’s want of 
faith in Gehazi, or Gehazi’s own want of faith; or to Elisha’s 
not praying for him after he had made up his mind to go 
himself. The nearest Scripture parallel, as it seems to me, is 
in Matthew 17 : 16, where the disciples were unable to cast 
out a devil, which Jesus himself expelled; and our Lord’s 
explanation of their failure (v. 21) implies that there 
were grades of miraculous power. “This kind” required a 
higher degree of spiritual energy than they possessed. If 
this principle be applied to the case before us, it would seem 
to suggest that Gehazi, with the staff of Elisha, had a certain 
amount of supernatural power, and was competent to produce 
certain effects; but he was not adequate to the work of raising 
thedead. Elisha himself must be called in to accomplish this, 

Verse 32.—The child was dead, and laid upon his bed: That 
is, Elisha’s bed (v. 21). 

Verse 33.—He ... shut the door upon them twain: To prevent . 
all intrusion or disturbance. He wished that they should be 
alone with God (Matt. 6 : 6).—And prayed unto Jehovah: 
Elisha was fully sensible that he was unable to raise the dead 
by any strength of his own. He therefore sought the aid of 
Him who alone could give life to the dead. 

Verse 34.—Elisha put himself in immediate personal con- 
tact with the body of the dead child, in this following the 
example of Elijah (1 Kings 17:21). Of course, the result 
which took place was not the merely natural effect of this 
action on his part. The action symbolized the impartation to 
the child of the life which he himself possessed. And the im- 
mediate power of God wrought through this instrumentality, 

Verse 35,—Al1 was not accomplished at once, or by a single 
act, After a brief interval, Elisha stretched himself upon the 
child again. Further signs of life appeared, and at length he 
was completely restored. Our Lord’s miracles were com- 
monly wrought instantaneously, and by his simple word, 
without any external media. Sometimes, however, with the 
view of conveying special lessons, a miracle was gradual 
(Mark 8 : 24, 25), or outward means were used in its produc- 
tion (John 9 : 6, 7). 

Verses 36, 37.—The mother was summoned to receive her 
son alive, and prostrated herself at Elisha’s feet in grateful 
acknowledgment of so distinguished a benefit (comp. Heb.” 
11:35). There is no stronger bond of attachment on earth 
than that which arises from spiritual benefits conferred. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Ahab and Jezebel had long passed away, and, with them, 
the persecution of Jehovah-worshipers and the attempt to 
set up Tyrian idolatry in the place of the ancient faith. The 
golden calves were still worshiped in Dan and Beth-el; but 
there was no need any longer, as in the days of Elijah, for 
prophets or confessors to hide in caves, or flee to the desert, 
to escape death, Elisha was living peaceably in Samaria, as 
an honored citizen, in favor with the king,—probably Jehu, 
—and was on the most friendly terms with the court. But 
though Samaria was his headquarters, the prophet did not 
confine his ministrations to it; his position as the “father” 
of the various “schools of the prophets,” and the demand, at 
different points, for his public services and instructions, lead- 
ing him to travel hither and thither, apparently at stated 
intervals, Carmel, especially, was favored with his frequent 
visits, as if some holy place among its hills, perhaps that on 
which stood the altar made famous by Elijah’s sacrifice, were 
a gathering point to which, on the new moons and sabbaths, 
the faithful in these parts assembled to worship God, with 
Elisha as their presiding minister and teacher. The road 
thither from Samaria runs north from that pleasant spot, along 
the green hollows of fruitful hills, or over grassy uplands, till 
it passes down, through a rocky slope, to the edge of the great 
plain of Esdraelon, a little to the west of the palm-crowned 
village of En Gannim,—“ the fountain of gardens,”—now Jenin, 
Straight north ffom this, the track runs to Jezreel, across 
part of the plain, which is here narrowed into a green bay, 
by the “mountains of Gilboa.” On the last eastern slopes of 
these hills lay the town famous in the story of Jezebel; and 
a little beyond it, reached by the same road, lay the village 
of Shunem, now Sdlam,—a poor hamlet in these later times, 
of rough flat-roofed stone huts, with some olives and figs 
among them, two hundred feet above the plain. 

Why Elisha should have been in the habit of passing 
through this spot, on his journeys, is not told; but his fre- 
quent presence had been noticed by the wife of one of the 
chief people in the little community,—a woman at once of 
kindly nature and deep religious principle. Shunem was a 
fair day’s journey from Samaria, by the standard of Eastern 
traveling, and the prophet must have been wearied and faint 








when he reached it, after so long a ride on the slow-traveling 
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ass. “ Would he not honor her by accepting refreshment?” 
So, as often as he passed, he stopped at her house, and enjoyed 
her simple hospitality. She soon felt, however, that this was 
not enough. Each visit more and more showed her that he 
was a “holy man of God,”—that is, a truly godly man,—and 
she wisely determined to have as much of the blessing of his 
presence in her house as she could, “ Let us build,” said she 
to her husband, “for this excellent man and true prophet, a 
little room on the flat roof, as is usual in so many houses, and 
let us furnish it modestly with a bed, a table, a seat, and a 
lamp-stand, that he may stay for the night with us before 
going farther.” It was soon done, and from that time Elisha 
was always her guest on his coming through Shunem. 

But, like all worthy natures, the prophet longed to show his 
gratitude for such kindness. Gehazi, his attendant, must ask 
if his master could in any way repay her, by a friendly ex- 
change of service, for all her goodness, That he should ask, 
would spare both prophet and hostess embarrassment, Would 
she like him to speak for her to the king, or to the head of 
the “host,” the dignitary next the throne? She might be 
pleased to be put into pleasant social relations with high 
society. But the worthy woman had nosuch ambition, She 
preferred to live quietly among her own people. She had 
nothing to ask from great people, but was very happy, as she 
was, in her comfortable, peaceful home. “Is there nothing, 
then, I can do for her?” asked the prophet, on hearing 
Gehazi’s report. “She has no son,” answered the shrewd 
attendant. It was reckoned a disgrace to be without chil- 
dren; and, indeed, what affectionate wife does not yearn to 
have alittle one tolove? “Call her,” said Elisha; and forth- 
with she came, and modestly stood at the door of his chamber. 
“ Next year,” said he, “you shall embrace a son,” It seemed 
too good news to be true, but it was so, notwithstanding. In 
less than a year after, she had a darling to clasp to her bosoni. 

To have is not, however, to hold. Blessings sometimes come, 
Mike passing sun-bursts, only to make gloom the deeper by the 
clouds gathering again after the bright glimpse, Years passed 
on, and the child had grown into a rising boy, able to go out 
alone to the fields, and full of life. One day, in the hot reap- 
ing time, he had strayed off to join his father, who was out 
among the men, who were busy with their sickles among the 
yellow grain. Playing about in the midst of them, the fierce 
sun was too much for him. Going up to his father, he could 
only say, “ O father, my head, my head!” and sank helpless. 
“Carry him to his mother,” said the agonized father to one 
of the reapers; and on his mother’s knees the poor boy lay, 
dying,—for by noon he was gone. What couldshedo? Broken- 
hearted, and yet not without hope, she carried the poor little 
corpse to the prophet’s chamber on the roof, and laid it on 
his bed, then shut the door, and went out to do what could 
be done. Might not he whose promise had given her. the 
darling give him back to her? A holy man of God like 
Elisha had she knew not what power with Heaven. She 
would go at once to Carmel, six hours’ ride off, at the usual 
rete, and tell her saintly friend the great trouble that had 
befallen her, A man attending, to drive her ass, which she 
kept at its fastest, Shunem was soon far behind, as she pressed 
on, with no thought of weariness, over the undulating plain, 

At last, when she was still a long way off, Elisha, from 
his height, saw the ass approaching, and recognized her upon 
it, Always courteous, he at once sent Gehazi to ask if all 
were well; for her coming when it was neither new moon 
nor Sabbath, seemed to show that something ‘was wrong. 
But she had little to say to the attendant,—no more to say to 
the attendant than the word used in greeting, “ Peace,” equal 
to our “Good day,” ana still pressed on, Riding up the hill 
to Eiisha’s simple dwelling-place, she sank at his feet and 
clasped them, too much overcome, for the moment, to speak, 
Gehazi would have “thrust her away,” as taking too much 
liberty with the prophet; but the good man saw that she was 
in bitterness, and, while excusing himself for not having 
come to Shunem, and thus saving her the journey to Carmel, 
from “the Lord having hid her sorrow from him,” she was 
invited to tell him what it was, Then came the whole story, 
“Gird up your long tunic round your loins,” said he instantly 
to Gehazi, “that you may run the faster, and take my 
prophet’s staff in your hand, and waste no moment in stop- 
ping to embrace and saiute any one by the way. Hurry on 
to this woman’s at Shunem, and lay my staff on the face of 
the child.” Perhaps he thought that, as the mantle of Elijah 
had been more than a symbol of office to himvelf, equally 
wonderful results would be wrought by his own staff, But 
the mother had a mother’s heart. The servant was only a 
servant. Elisha himself must go; for was it not a question of 

restoring to her all that was dearest in the world, in her 
estimation? The good man, easily moved by a woman's tears, 
was in no mood to refure her entreaties; so they presently set 
out for her home, at as fast a rate as they could, But it must 
have been slow at the best; for the Shunammite’s ass would 
be very tired, and the prophet was not young, Meanwhile, 
Gehazi had done his best, with no result. The child neither 
spoke nor opened his eyes, but lay dead. 

Hours passed before Elisha and the sorely wearied mother 
atrived,—she after well-nigh twelve hours’ riding. Yet, if 


THE 
exhaustion? Elisha, passing up to his roof-chamber, found 
the child lying dead on his bed, Shutting the door, he fell 
down by the side of the couch with its pale burden, and 
prayed to Jehovah to give back life to the boy. How 
earnestly he did so, we may imagine, No doubt he wrestled 


self out over the body, mouth to mouth, eyes to eyes, hands 
to hands, he remained we know not how long, we may be 
sure in prayer. Nor was itin vain. Another proof was to 
be given that “the supplication of a righteous man availeth 
much in its working” (James 5: 17, Rev. Ver.). The flesh 
of the child began to wax warm. Rising for the time, Elisha 
went below and walked for a few minutes to and fro in the 
house; then, once more ascending to the roof, stretched him- 
self a second time over the child. But now life fully returned. 
The eyes were opened; the boy was once more his mother’s 
joy. “Call her,” said Elisha, She needed no second sum- 
mons, divining, we may feel certain, from the very tone of 
the voice, that her child was hers again. “Take up thy 
son,” said Elisha. He stood beside the couch as the mother 
entered. It was true. Her son was alive again, To kneel 
at the feet of one who had such power with God was a 
natural impulse; then, with sunshine beamjng from her soul, 
through the tears she did not wish to restrain,—tears of 
delight, and of nervous excitement and religious gratitude, 
—she bore off the loved one, once more safe, nestling her one 
ewe lamb—oh, how tenderly !—in her bosom. 
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A MIRACLE NEEDING EFFORT. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


The story of Elisha is almost entirely a record of his mira- 
cles, and the story of his miracles is almost entirely @ record 
of deeds of beneficence, Exception has been taken to it on 
the ground of the strange accumulation of supernatural works, 
which have been said to make it like some medimval saint’s 
legend, But why should it not be true that, after Elijah had 
proclaimed the truth, his successor’s function was to enforce 
it chiefly by his acts, and to seek to draw Israel back to God 
by “ the cords of love” and the gentle compulsion of mercies ? 
The careful consideration of the wogk of the two prophets 
makes the peculiarities of Elisha’s perfectly intelligible. This 
story of the great lady at Shunem, her joy over her only child 
and his piteous death “on her knees,” is one of the tenderest 
and sweetest pages in the history. Late won and early lost, 
the poor boy lies pale and dead, on Elisha’s bed at Shunem, 
while the mother hurries across the plain of Jezreel to Car- 
mel,—a distance of some fifteen or sixteen miles,—where 
Elisha was then living, probably near the place of Elijah’s 
sacrifice, Our lesson begins with her approach. 

1, Note first the meeting (vs. 25-28).—Somewhere on the 
slopes of Carmel, commanding a view of the plain stretching 
away blue in the distance eastward, sat the prophet, His 
eye was keen, though probably he was now old, and he recog- 
nized the lady at a distance, as she rode swi(ftly towards the 
mountain. He appears to have suspected that this unusual 
visit meant some calamity, and his gentle heart went out 
towards his hostess and friend. Gehazi could not get back 
sooner than she could come, but sympathy could not sit 
passive and watch her approach. So the instinctively de- 
spatched message beautifully witnesses the prophet’s keen 
affection, and, as it were, the eager leap of hissympatby. So 
swift and ready to flash into act is the fellow-feeling of the 
Highest with the sorrows of us all ; so should be the compas- 
sion of each with another, The higher in gifts or office in 
the kingdom a man is, the more is he bound to carry his sym- 
pathy in af outstretched hand. It is worth very little when 
it comes slowly. It is priceless when it runs to meet the 
mourner before she speaks. 

The detailed question put into Gehazi’s mouth describes 
the circle within which this woman’s heart moved,—ber hus- 
band, her child, herself. If these were well, nothing could 
be very ill; if ill, nothing could be well, But the message, 
which came so warm from Elisha’s lips, had been cooled on 
the road, and sounded formal from Gehazi. It is hard for 
selfish indifference to carry tender words without freezing 
them. The bearer of sympathy must be sympathetic, As 
Gehazi spoiled Elisha’s message, so we Christians too often 
do our Master’s, and cool it down to our own temperature. 
The fact that Gehazi had done so is suggested by the curt 
answer, “Peace.” It is often quoted as the language of 
resignation, but it seems much rather to be evasion of the 
question, and that because her sorrow shrunk from unveil- 
ing itself to the questioner. Nothing makes grief dumb so 
surely as prying and yet indifferent intrusion. A tenderer 
hand than Gehazi’s is needed to unlock the sad secret of that 
burdened breast, 

It was perhaps partly pique at her silencing him, and 
partly mere unfeeling attention to “ propriety,” which made 
the servant wish to check the convulsive grasp of the feet, 
which the master allowed. Underlings are more careful of 
what they suppose to be their superior’s dignity than he is. 
Much is permitted to love and sorrow, by a prophet, which 





her child were won beck to her, what mattered her passing 


would be repressed by smaller men, “Her soul is bitter 


for him with strong crying aud tears. Then, stretching him-" 


within her” pardons much, and only unfeeling critics will 
be punctilious ir dealing with even the extravagances of 
grief. But Elisha had another reason than pity. He wished 
to know her pain, and therefore he let her cling to his feet; 
for only there would she find her tongue. Does there not 
shine through the figure of the gentle prophet the image of 
the gentler Christ, who will not have the poorest and foulest 
spurned from his feet, though it be a woman who was a sin- 
ner, and lets us come as close to him as we will, even to hide 
our faces on his breast, that we may pour out all our sorrows 
and sins to him? 

The limitations of the prophet’s knowledge he frankly 
acknowledges. How much better would it have been for the 
church if its teachers had been more willing to copy his 
modesty, and suid about a great many things, “The Lord 
hath hid it from- me”! 

The mother’s answer is indeed the cry of a “ bitter” heart. 
Its abrupt questions and its reticence as to the child’s death 
are pathetically true to nature, and sound yet across all these 
centuries as if the bitter cry were fora grief of to-day. “Did 
I desire ason?” She upbraids Elisha and Elisha’s God for 
having forced on her an unasked blessing. “Did I not sax, 
Do not deceive me?” She did (v.16), and she upbraids 
Elisha again, with a worse deceit than she had meant then, 
by mocking her with a gift, which was wrenched from her 
hands so suddenly and soon. How many asad heart is to-day 
tempted to raire this cry of anguish! And how patient is 
Elisha with wild words, and how he discerns, beneath the 
apparent rough reproach, the misery which it implies and 
the petition which it veils! Elisha’s Lord is no less tender 
in his judgment of our hasty, whirlwind words, when our 
hearts are sore ; and if only we speak them to him, and cling 
to his feet, he translates them into the petitions which they 
mean, and is swift to answer the meaning and pass by the 
sound of our bitter cry. 

2. We note the ineffectual experiment of the staff (vs 
29-31),—The supposition that Gehazi was sent in such haste 
with the hope that the touch of the staff might bring back 
life, is dismissed as “impossible” by most commentators, who 
have therefore some difficulty in saying what he was sent 
for. Some of the rabbis answered, “To prevent putrefac- 
tion,” which would set in soon on that harvest day. Others 
say that the intention was to “prevent more life escaping 
from him.” But “dead” is not usually supposed to be an 
adjective admitting of comparison. Others find the reason 
in the wish to deliver Israel from the superstitious veneration 
of such things as the staff, by showing that it was powerless, 
But verse 31 plainly implies that the result of Gehazi’s 
attempt was not what had been expected. Why need there 
be any hesitation in taking the natural meaning, and sup- 
posing that Elisha sent his servant quickly, “if peradven- 
ture” the touch of his staff might suffice, and followed in 
person, because he did not know whether it would. There 
is nothing unworthy of a prophet who had just confessed his 
ignorance in the supposition, His unobtrusive spirit de- 
lighted to hide its power behind material vehicles, as is seen 
in most of his miracles; and, if he remembered how he him- 
self, in his early days, had parted the waters with his master’s 
cloak, he might think it possible that his servant should work 
a miracle with his staff. 

The Shunammite quotes his own words on that far-off day; 
and perhaps she was reminded of them by perceiving the 
analogy of the two incidents, But her clinging to Elisha 
shows her doubt of the success of the attempt; and she was 
right. Why did the staff fail? Perhaps because of its 
bearer. Gehazi always appears unfavorably, and Elisha’s staff 
loses its power in such hands. The mightiest instruments are 
weak when selfishness and coldness wield them, An un- 
worthy minister can make the gospel itself impotent, It is 
an awful thing to carry “the rod of thy strength” and to 
hinder its exerting its energy. But possibly the non-success 
of the attempt was meant to teach Elisha and us that miracles 
of life-giving are not 10. be wrought so easily, but need the 
effort of the prophet himself. We cannot delegate the work 
of God, and no sending of others will do instead of going our- 
selves. Such things are not achieved without much personal 
toil, pains, and self-sacrifice. 

8. So we come to the last step, the communication of life 
(vs. 32-37).—It was noon when the child died. The mother’s 
journey would take three or four hours, andythe return at 
least as much, It would then be dark.when the two reached 
her desolate home. She had laid the boy on Elisha’s bed, as 
if even that brought her some comfort, It is difficult to say 
whether “them twain” (v. 33) means him and the mother, 
or him and the child; but the expression of the next verse, 
“went up,” suggests that the prayer with shut door was in 
the lower part of the house, and that the mother’s cry was 
joined to the prophet’s petitions, Such prayer is the true 
preparation for such a miracle. Beautiful consideration, 
born of sympathy, Jed him to shut out curious onlookers, and 
then to go up alone to the little chamber where that pale, 

tiny corpse lay. Noeye but a mother’s could have seen what 
followed without profanation ; and a mother’s heart would 
have been torn by hopes and fears if she had seen. 





The actual miracle is remarkable for two peculiarities,— 
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the effort required and the slowness of the process. Of 
course, there is a profound and beautiful use to be made 
of the prophet’s action in laying himself upon the dead child, 
mouth to mouth, and hand to hand, if we regard it as sym- 
bolic of that closeness of approach to our nature, dead in 
sins, which the Lord of life makes in his incarnation and in 
his continual drawing near. It is his own life which Jesus 
imparts, and it is imparted because he comes near and touches 
us. It is the warmth of his own heart which passes into 
those who live by derivation of life from him. And Elisha 
may well stand as symbol of Jesus in this miracle. But, 
besides that use of the narrative, which is no mere fanciful 
playing with it, we should also note the difference between 
the prophet and Christ in their miracles, Jesus raises the 
dead by his bare word. His expressed will is all-sufficient. 
Elisha prays, and then puts forth somewhat prolonged efforts, 
from which at first there is no effect, and which drain him 
of force, so that he is obliged to pause and Jeave the chamber, 
and gather himself together for a renewal of them. The 
ease of, the one sets the difficulty of the other in a strong light. 
And the life which came back with a rush, in full streara, at 
Christ’s bidding, comes only by degrees at Elisha’s prayer 
and work. The one worker is the Lord of life, who speaks, 
and it is done; the other is but the channel of power, and the 
appearance of effort and gradualness in result is owing to the 
narrowness of the channel, not td the inadequacy of the power. 

In all Elisha’s gentleness and lowliness there is yet a cer- 
tain dignity as God’s prophet; and it was not fitting that he 
should come from the scene of such a miracle with the glow 
of it upon him, to seek for the mother, So he eummons her 
by Gehazi, and then, with beautiful delicacy, leaves her to go 
alone into the chamber. None are to see the transports of 
her joy, not even the author of it. How beautiful, too, are 
the quiet words, “Take up thy’son”! She has no words; 
but, for all answer, comes close to him (there is no “in” in 
verse 37), and once again, but with what different feelings, 
. clasps his feet. Not even Gehazi, or any other stickler for 
propriety, has the heart to thrust her back thistime: The 
story draws a curtain over that meeting in the prophet’s 
chamber. Sad hearts who have vainly longed for such a 
moment, can fancy the rapture. But the day will come, not 
here, but in the upper chamber, when parted ones shall clasp 
each other again; and many a mourner shall hear Jesus say 
from the throne what he once said from:the cross, “ Woman, 
behold thy son; son, behold thy mother.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE GREATER MEASURE OF THE SPIRIT I8 FOR DOING 
GREATER GOOD. 


After helping kings and armies with this flood-tide of 

iraculous power, this itinerant preacher, traveling his cir- 
cuit, finds the widow of a preacher in dire poverty. He 
makes an abundance of oil for her relief. He uses all this 
power, as Christ did, never for his own advantage. He made 
bread for thousands, not for himself. 

Now the Shunammite’s son is dead. He is not restored by 
a touch of a staff in the hands of an incipient scoundrel. It 
took long and earnest prayer. Even Christ must practice it. 
Not always did he speak, and it was done; he must sometimes 
fast, pray, and agonize. Elisha walked the floor. 

Have we dead souls under our care? We must put our 
living souls to them, mouth to mouth, eye to efe, heart to 
heart. That is not enough; we must pray mightily. The 
‘work is too great for us, They are too dead to be revived by 
our life. After they grow a little warm is the time for our 
agonized walking the floor through the long nights, and re- 
turning again to the work, As the mother prayed to Elisha 
(v. 30) must we pray to God. The highest work of a teacher 
is not to walk around letting out goodness as a flower does 
perfume, He must first get the blessing himself before he 
can give. Even Elijah’s mantle is not enough for all time, 
’ nor for the greatest deeds. How suddenly the electric light 
darkens, if the connection with the dynamo is broken. I 
was in an electric car, one day, and it quickly stopped. The 
conductor looked up to the wire, and said, “ Lost the power.” 
Ah, how true! There was plenty in the wire above, but the 
upreached finger did not touch it, How dead we were in all 
matters pertaining to progress! A touch, the power came, 
and we were off again. 


Denver, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


She went... unto the man of God (v. 25), A true man of 
God must be a man to whom men and women will turn for 
sympathy and help in their times of sorrow. If he cannot 
win them to himself through his reflection of God's love, he 
cannot hope to win them to a sense of that love as he feels it. 

When the man of God saw her afar off,...he said to... his 
servant, ... Run .,. to meet her (vs. 25,26). He who has the 





will see opportunities for its exercise before he has been 
asked todo so. And this promptness in sympathy-giving 
increases the value of the sympathy given. “He gives twice 
who gives quickly.” Moreover, if a man of God can’t do 
everything he would like to, he must have helpers and keep 
them at work. 

Ts it well with the child? ... She answered, It is well (v. 26). 
That which seems well to God ought to seem well to God's 
children. “To them that love God all things work together 
for good;” and sickness and death are as truly among the 
“all things” thus working together for good, as health and 
prolonged life. The event proved that the bereaved mother’s 
faith was not at fault in this case; and whoever has her faith 
will find that faith justified in the outcome of events, But 
because that which has come to pass is well, it doesn’t follow 
that one who is in trial has nothing to do about it. Every 
new incident in one’s experience calls for some new action in 
the line of duty-doing. 

The man of God said, Let her alone: for her soul is vexed 
within her ; and the Lord hath hid it from me (v. 27). It is well 
for a man of God to realize that he doesn’t know everything; 
and to be ready to find out what is the greatest trouble of 
one who turns to him for help, before he attempts to give 
help. It is useless for the wisest man to proffer sympathy in 
a case which he doesn’t understand. Standing silent in the 
presence of a mysterious sorrow is sometimes the only course 
that the warmest hearted would-be helper can wisely pursue. 
He said to Gehasi,... Take my staff,...and go thy way ;... 
and lay my staff wpon the face of the child (v.29). Elisha’s stick 
and Elisha’s stick of a servant might do no harm if they were 
sent on ahead; but they would be a nuisance while Elisha 
was giving comfort to the heavy-hearted mother on her way 
back to her dead child. If Elisha had any idea that those 
agencies would answer instead of his personal service, he 
found out his mistake. If, on the other hand, he knew better 
to begin with, his course was a wise one, as bringing out for 
our benefit the folly of such an idea. Let no one of us sup- 
pose that a servant or a stick, a visiting-card or a photograph, 
will do as much good to one in real need of our sympathy 
and help as our personal presence can compass, 

He went in, , .. and shut the door upon them twain, and prayed 
unto the Lord (v.33.) He who has a special work for another 
to do, needs special power from God for its doing, And he 
who wants power from God, must ask it of God. It is of no use 
for him to say that he is always ready for such work, and that 
needful power is already his. A parent, a teacher, a pastor, 
a friend, needs to go to God in prayer for help in counseling 
his child, in teaching his scholar, in speaking words of coun- 
sel to one of his parishioners, in showing tender sympathy. 
with one dearest to him, And he who seeks this special 
help from God must shut himself out from the world while 
he is seeking it. He must be alone with God, or with God 
and the one for whom he is interceding. 

He... lay wpon the child, ... his mouth upon his mouth,... 
his eyes wpon his eyes,.,. his hands upon his hands: and he 
stretched himself wpon him ; and the flesh of the child waxed warm 
(v. 34). It is not enough to get near to God in prayer, in 
order to do our best work for a child who seems in a hopeless 
case; we must also get near to the child insympathy. And 
this nearness must be at all points, and not in one alone. A 
Sunday talk on religion will not meet the case. There must 
be contact with the weekday studies and work and play and 
trials and hopes and wants of the little fellow. What non- 
sense to suppose that one of us can do as good a work as the 
prophet Elisha did with a hopeless child, with less prayer 
and less effort than Elisha gave! 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


A Dead Child.—Tell the story of Elisha’s visits at the 
Shunammite’s house and the birth of a son, Then, by ques- 
tions, draw out the narrative of the death of the child. It 
seems that he must have been badly sunstruck ; for when he 
came home to his mother’s house, he lingered only a few 
hours at the farthest, and then died. His poor mother car- 
ried the body up to Elisha’s plain room, and, laying it on the 
bed, hastened away to tell the prophet, in the hope, doubt- 
less, that he would help her in her distress. It must have 
been a sad ride for her, wondering, fearing, hoping, dreading 
the outcome of her visit to Elisha. The distance to Mount 
Carmel was about seventeen miles, and she probably lost no 
time on the way. At some point on the road Elisha saw her 
coming, and sent Gehazi, his servant, to meet her, and ask 
after her welfare. To Gehazi she did not wish to answer 
fully ; so she merely said, “ All is well,” and pushed ahead to 
the very feet of the prophet. Elisha saw that there was 
something the matter with her, though God had not revealed 
to him the cause of her trouble. Prophets did not always 
know more than other men, and they were from day to day 
dependent on revelations from God. Bat as soon as she said, 
“ Did I desire a son of my lord?” he guessed her case, and 
saw that the child was dead. 





sympathizing spirit will be on the alert to manifest it. He 


Shunem. We cannot tell exactly why Elisha sent his servant 
first. It may be that he thought that would be enough, or 
it may be that he expected to follow, and did this merely to 
arouse expectant faith in the heart of the mother. But what- 
ever his thought, she gave him no rest till he himself got up 
and-went with her. In the meantime, Gehazi had done as 
he was bidden, but all in vain. The child remained as dead 
as ever. 
Hlisha’s Effort.—Now comes the prophet himself, and shuts 
the doors of the room, and prays to God. He lays himself 
on the child, and once walks through the house, Again he 
stretches himself on the child, and, lo! the boy sits up and 
sneezes, Then the prophet calls for the woman, and gives 
her son up to her. 
Now lead the scholars on to speak about the various resur- 
rections thet are recorded in the Bible, Of these there are 
ten. Three of them are in the Old Testament, and seven in 
the New. The teacher should be familiar with them all. 
The one peculiarity of them all (with the exception of the 
resurrection of the Master) is that these persons all died 
again. These double deaths may well lead to further con- 
versation about death. Of all sure things in the world, death 
is the surest. Death, and the fear of death, brings much sor- 
row into this poor world. In New York to-day, there are 
over one hundred homes where the fear of death sits dark 
and foreboding; and before another twenty-four hours are 
over, this fear will have become fact in those same hundred 
vag But, besides these, there are many hundreds of un- 
appy homes in this city, where some dear one lies sick, 
where they are full of anxiety for the loved one, and know 
no rest day or night, lest the messenger of death should soon 
break open the door. When the fever begins, or the sore- 
throat sets in, and the strong pain arises, we begin to fear 
lest this be the precursor of death. Many persons are all 
their lives long subject to a kind of bondage through this 
same fear of death. And whether we fear it or no, it is sure 
to come in the end. In view of this, we may well ask a few 
questions, 

Why Must All Dief—Because of sin. “Sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.” It is one of the penalties of 
sin. If ever there were a man entirely free from sin, he 
would not have to die. If now any scholar says, “ Christ 
was such a man, yet he died,” the true reply is that Christ 
died only because he took our sins on his own shoulders, and 
80 paid the penalty of his voluntary deed. But as all have 
sinned, death has passed upon all. From death, which isthe 
fruitage of sin, we may well gain some idea as to the evil 
nature of sin, 

Does Death End All#—Some people say it does. They 
are all wrong; for the Word of God says it does not. The 
resurrections that we have been considering are a kind of 
prophecy that death does not end all; and the resurrection 
of Christ is a proof that it is not the end of human lives. We 
read in the Word of God that the day is coming in the which 
all that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and shall come forth. Death is a transition frafh life 
in this world to life in another, It ends our experienecs 
here, but they continue in a life beyond the grave. Neither 
are we to look upon death as an accident. I read that it is 
appointed unto men once to die; and the appointer is not 
man, but God, 

Does not the Atonement of Christ Deliver us from Death ag 
well as from Sickness #—No, it does not do either, in thig 
world, It does both in the world to come. The full effects 
of the atonement of the Lord are not felt until the resurree- 
tion; and they teach wrongly who teach otherwise, If the 
atonement suffices to deliver us from death in this world, 
then none, not even the apostles, were able to avail them. 
selves of the full benefits of the atonement. 

Need We Fear Death?—That depends. Upon what does it 
depend? Upon the way in which we are living in this 
world, The true believer need not fear death at all. He is 
sure of happiness after death, and of a most glorious resurrec- 
tion at the last day. But the soul that has rejected the Lord 
Jesus in this world should fear death as the most dreadful 
thing that can happen to him; for those who are not chil- 
dren of the Lord Jesus, while they too will rise at the last 
day, will rise to shame and everlasting confusion. The sting 
of death is sin; but thanks be to God, who gives the victory 
to his children, through the Lord Jesus Christ. If any ia 
this class want to be delivered from the fear of death, there 
is only one way in which it can be effectually done; and 
that is by giving themselves to the Master in this life, and 
then, come life or death, they are as safe as the everlasting 
power of God can make them. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
' BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Though not in the selected verses of the lesson, this whole 
story should be given to the children. Who was the man 
who took up Elijah’s mantle as it fell? He was a faithful 
prophet for God nearly sixty years. This week we have the 





Gehasi’s Efort.—Sent by his master, he started at once for 


story of one who loved and trusted this prophet, and of the 
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reward for having faith in God and honoring one of his 
servants, r 

Elisha at Slunem.—Elisha did not live in the wilderness, 
as Elijah did, He had a house in Samaria. (Show on map.) 
What schools did he visit with Elijah? ‘He was often there, 
teaching the young men, and he also traveled through the 
country, teaching the people. He was known everywhere as 
a kind, wise prophet, and kings sent for him to help them to 
know what they should do, He often went back and forth 
from Samaria to Mount Carmel. What was done on Mount 
Carmel in Elijah’s time? You can see by the map, that, as 
Elisha went from Samaria around the mountains to go to 
Carmel, he passed a few miles north of Jezreel, through a 
place called Shunem. A rich farmer lived there. His wife 
was rich, and was so much thought of she was called a great 
woman. She saw the prophet and his servant often pass by, 
and she often asked him to come in and rest, and take a meal 
withthem. One day she said to her husband, “ This is a good 
man,—one of God's servants, Let us make for him a little 
chamber in the corner of the wall. I will put in it a bed, a 
table, a stool, and a candlestick, that he can often rest and 
sleep there.’ So it came that Elisha often stayed in 
Shunem. He saw what a kind, good woman cared for his 
comfort in every way. One day he said to his servant, “Call 
this Shunammite.” Why do you suppose he called her a 
Shunammite? Did she comequickly when the prophet called? 
Elisha told her she had been so careful for his comfort, he 
wanted to do some kind thing for her. He asked, “Shall I 
speak to the king or to the chief captain for you or your hus- 
band?” See how contented and happy she was; for she gaid 
she wanted nothing. But Gebhazi, the servant, dad noticed 
how stil) the house al ways seemed,—no littie footsteps patter- 
ing about, no sweet voice speaking a mother’s name,—and 
he said to Elisha, “She has no child.” Elisha sent for her 
again, and told her she should have a son. 

Among the Reapers,—Year after year Elisha had rested in 
the quiet room and the happy home. Do you think the 
mother was plearod to show her bright baby boy to the 
prophet? Was she glad when he began to walk and talk, 
and speak Elisha’s name? Did the wise prophet help her 
teach him to obey, train him to speak the name of God in 
prayer? One morning, when the boy was old enough to go 
about by himself, he went to the harvest-field to his father, 
who was busy with the men, reaping and binding in bundles 
his great crop of grain. Suddenly the child ran to his father, 
and said, “My head! my head!” To whom do you want to 
go when you feel tired and sick? His father called a lad, 
and said, “Carry him to his mother.” How quickly she 
stopped all she was doing before! How she held him in her 
arms, bathed his throbbing head and his hot hands! Can 
love always cure? At noon the child was dead. 

On the Prophets Bed.—The mother carried the child up to 
the little chamber, laid him on the bed; she turned away, 
closed the door. She sent quickly to her husband, not to 
tell her sorrow, but for him to help her. She had resolved 
to go @mickly to the man of God. “ Why should you go to- 
day? It is not the Sabbath, nor a day for worship,” her hus- 
band said. Poes God hear prayer at any time? Need we 
wait for set times to ask his help and mercy? 

Mount Carmel.—The mother, with a servant, hurried to 
Mount Carmel. Tie steep road for miles and the hot after- 
noon sun were nothing to her. She rode swiftly, and Elisha 
saw her afar off. hie sent Gehazi to meet her and ask of her 
husband, herself, her child. She only answered, “ It is well,” 
and harried on to Elisha. Then her grief burst out as she 
fell and caught him by the feet, and he knew some great sor- 
row filled her heart. “ Did I ask forason?” she said, as if 
she had no other words to say. “It was your prayer which 
gave the child, and now he is taken from me,” "Elisha sent 
Gehazi with the propiuet’s staff, and told him to go quickly, 
not even to stop to «peak to any one by the way,—to go and 
lay the staff upon the face of the child. The mother was not 
satisfied. It was Elisha, not his staff, not his servant, she 
wanted. Gehazi went on before them; for Elisha came back 
with the mother to Shunem, Gebhazi had laid the staff on 
the child's face in vain. The boy was dead; there was no 
life there; the staff could not waken him. Elisha went to 
the room where he had first prayed for the child to be sent 
to that home. He closed the door, and prayed to the Lord 
to give the boy life again. He lay upon the child, put his 
mouth against the cold lips, his eyes upon the closed eyes, 
his hands upon the little still hands, while he prayed earnestly 
to God. Even a prophet must work as well as pray, but 
without God’s blessing all his work would have been in vain. 
The cold flesh begen to be warm; then Elisha walked back 
and forth, and again lay upon the child. Soon the boy opened 
his eyes, as if he had wakened out of sleep. 

Alive Again.—Elisha called Gehazi, and sent him to call 
the mother. What do you suppose she had been doing out- 
side the closed door of that upper room? How she must 
have prayed God to bless the prophet’s work and prayers! 
And the father,—we do not read one word of what he said 
or did, or if the mother had let him know their loss and grief, 
while she had hope in what the prophet might do. Shecame 


+. 





auickly.at Elisha’s message, and he said, “ Take up thy son.” 


Not until she had fallen at his feet and thanked God with 
her full heart changing from grief to gladness, Then she 
took her precious boy in her arms, and went out, no doubt to 
rejoice with his father over the blessing given to them a 
secoud time. Does this remind you of the gladness Jesus 
bropg!it to a home where an only daughter lay dead? What 
was ber father’s name? 

~ From this story of the Shunammite, what do you learn of 
the love and goodness of God? Is he ready to bless and 
reward those who honor his servants? How did he reward 
the woman? How did she show her faith in God? How 
did she prove her love for God and for his servants? If she 
had never known Elisha so well, do you think she would 
have so learned to worship and to trust in God? Do you 
think the boy learned to love the prophet and to serve his 
God? She wanted the prophet to come and abide with her. 
Who will come and abide in the heart and home where he 
is welcomed ? 

Louisville, Ky. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A STORY OF HELP. 





MOTHER'S GRIEF. 
SERVANTS FAILURE. 
PROPHET’S PRAYER. 
CHILD'S AWAKENING. 


TH 





I AM THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 








IS IT WELL WITH THE CHILD ? 


IT IS WELL, 


* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Tt is well with my soul,” 

“The Lord will provide,” 

* Asleep in Jesus.” 

“ Fear not! God is thy shield.” 

“T must walk through the valley.” 
“ Jesus knows thy scrrow.” 

“ The sweet by-and-by.” 

“ Heaven is my home.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 
For the review, the superintendent’s questions of the last 


-| lesson may be used. 


Preliminary.—Tell of the miracle wrought upon the inso- 
lent young men (2 Kings 2 : 23-25), for Jeboram’s army (2 
Kings 3), and for the prophet’s wife (2 Kings 4: 1-7). Tell 
the story of the Shunammite, her son’s birth and death (vs. 
8-24), 

25. What was Elisha’s usual home? (2 Kings 6 : 32, ete.). 
What was his business on Carmel? (v. 23.) What great 
event took place on Carmel? (1 Kings 18: 25-39.) Its dis- 
tance from Shunem? What makes onea man of God? (1 
Kings 17 : 24; 2 Tim. 2: 24-26; 3: 16,17.) What connec- 
tion between one’s godliness and the number of calls for one’s 
help? Between godliness and the ability to see sorrow “ afar 
off’? What deed of Elijah’s may have given hope to this 
woman ? (1 Kings 17 : 23.) What was the “substance” of her 
hope? (Heb. 11 : 1, 35, 39.) 

26. The value of such tokens of interest in individuals? 
(Rom. 16: 3-16.) The significance of her reply ? (v. 23, marg.) 
Why could Christians always truthfully use this formula of 
answer ? (Rom. 8 : 28.) 

27. What similar scenes in Christ’s life? (Matt. 19: 13; 
Luke 7 :-39.) 

28. Since God gives us so much unprayed for, what should 
we think of loss of part of it? (Job 1:21.) Does she speak 
in snger, sorrow, or faith ? 

29. Meaning of “gird up thy loins”? What does this 
symbolize in the New Testament? (Luke 12: 35; Eph. 6: 
14; 1 Pet.1:13.) Why send the staff, yet go himself? (v. 
30.) Why is saluting forbidden? (1 Sam. 21: 8.) What 
New Testament parallel? (Luke 10: 4) When is social 
intercourse a duty, and when a danger? 

30. Why is it hard to shift true faith? (1 Cor. 16: 13; 
Col. 2:7; 1 Pet. 5:9, etc.) When had Elisha used these 
words? (2 Kings 2: 2.) 

31. Cases of power thus transmitted? (Exod. 7:19; 14: 
16; Acts 19: 12.) Why was Gehazi the wrong messenger? 
(2 Kings 5:20.) What did the staff lack? (2 Cor. 3: 6; 


Ezek. 37 : 4,5.) What is the parallel in revival of souls? 
(John 6; 63.) In what sense is “uwaked” used? (John 11:. 
18; Job 14: 12.) ? : 

32. What is the answer, then, to the skeptical theory that 
this was a case of suspended animation ? 

33. The practical and spiritual meaning of “shut thy door” 
in Matthew 6:6? What kind of prayer was it, since it 
“availed”? (Jas. 5 : 13-18.) 

34. Compare this with Christ's method (Mark 5 : 41; Luke 
7:14; John 11: 48), with Peter’s and Paul’s (Acts 9 : 40; 
20:10), and Elijah’s (1 Kings 17: 19-21). How does God 
quicken spirits? (Rom. 8: 26.) The essential act in such 
work ? (Mark 9: 29.) How does this agree with “ Christian 
Science”? (Jas. 5: 14.) When did Christ use means in heal- 
ing? (John 9: 6, 7.) 

35. What, of Christ’s miracles, was not instantaneous? 
(Mark 8:24) What parable urges perseverance in effort? 
(Luke 18: 1-8.) What proof that Christ’s miracles cost him 
something? (Mark 5 : 30.) 

87. What significance in the order of her acts? What 
later reward did the Shunammite receive? (2 Kings 8 : 1-6.) 
How, in her case, was the promise of Ecclesiastes 11: 1 more 
than fulfilled? How may we serve as the Shunammite 
served? (Matt. 10: 40-42; 25:40.) What similar reward 
is ours? (Rom. 8 : 2.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, What did the rich woman of Shunem do for Elisha? 
2. What did he promise her in return? 3. What happened 
to the boy? 4. To whom did the Shunammite naturally go? 
5. What did Elisha do first? 6. Why could not Gehazi 
bring the boy to life? 7. How was the child restored? & 
What does the Bible say about “casting bread upon the 
waters”? 9. Who gave Elisha such power? Who keeps 
us all alive? Repeat the golden text. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 


“Tr 13 WELL.”—To every question as to the welfare of her 
and hers, the Shunammite lady replies, in our version, “It is 
well.” Jt might seem as though this were scarcely in accord 
with truth, when her only son was lying dead. But the 
literal meaning of the Hebrew word is “ peace.” “Is it peace 
with thee or thine?” She replies truly, “It is peace;” for 
she trusts in Jehovah and his prophet, “ Peace” was the 
Jewish, as it isthe Arabic, universal salutation. “Peace be 
with thee!” exclaims the visitor as he enters a house, or the 
traveler as he passes a wayfarer. And the projpt reply is, 
“Upon thee be peace.” ~ The national character is always 
reflected in these salutations, which express the ideal wish of 
each. As the active Anglo-Saxon character is indicated in 
the salutation, “ How do you do?” and its reverential side 
in the farewell, “ Good-by,”—that is, “God be with you,”— 
so the Hebrew, whose land was ever the battle-field of rival 
empires, who felt the miseries of Midianite inroads and 
Syrian invasions, knew no higher blessing than that of peace. 
So the light-hearted Greek’s salute was yaipe (Chaire, “ Re- 
joice,” “Be happy”). The warlike and sturdy Roman’s best 
parting wish was “ Vale” (“ Be strong”). 

“My Srarr.”—The staff of the prophet was, like Moses’ 
rod, the symbol of his office, just as the short scepter was of 
royalty, and the long spear, with a tuft of black ostrich 
feathers, of an Arab sheikh. The staff must not be confused 
with the shepherd’s crook, which has been adopted both in 
the Eastern and Western churches as the symbol-of the office 
of a bishop; that is, of a shepherd of Christ’s flock. This 
always terminates in a large hook. The staff of the holy man 
was long and straight, considerably longer than the stature of 
a man, as may frequently be seen on Egyptian monuments; 
and it is still the invariable accompaniment of a dervish or 
holy man among the Mohammedans, though I am not aware 
that, even in the case of those dervishes who are believed to 
be gifted with the power of prediction, the staff is looked 
upon as an instrument of divination, as it was among the 
ancient Egyptians. 

“Sature Him Nort.”—Gehazi is further charged if he 
meet any man, not to salute him, nor yet to reply to any 
salutations. Thus our Lord charged the seventy, when he 
sent them forth, “Salute no man by the way.” In both cases 
the commissioned ones were on urgent business which brooked 
no delay. An Eastern salutation is a very different matter 
from the passing recognition of Western courtesy. No Ori- 
ental nation appears ever to have learned the value of time ; 
for no one will do to-day that which he thinks can possibly 
be put off until to-morrow. Whenever two men meet, after 
the introductory “ Peace be with thee,” and the reply, “ Upon 
thee be peace,” there follows an interminable catechism of 
question and answer, almost meaningless, and as formal as 
our own remarks on the weather. The travelers pass each 
other a step or two, then suddenly tarn round and face each 
other. Whatever may be the curiosity of the one to know 





the business or destination of the other, this long formulary 
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about his health, his father’s health, and the like, must first 
be rehearsed; and then, by degrees, each tells his story, or 
what he thinks it advisable to tell, true or false. Often has 
my patience been thus sorely tried. My companion guide 
would accost each man we met. The two would interrogate 
each other, till every traveler, every camel, that had been 
passed, was described. After a halt of some minutes, for 
politeness’ sake, I would ride on, and leave them. But I did 
not venture to lose sight of my guide, and have often halted 
restlessly at a distance, appreciating the value of Elisha’s 
injunction, till it pleased my companion to hurry after me. 
The College, Durham, England. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


Saunem.—Shunem, like so many of the towns of old, is 
now. represented by a little village of the common type. 
Nothing of antiquity is seen above-ground, but there may be 
something concealed under the neighboring mounds, It 
stands on the southwestern slopes of Little Hermon. In 
better days the fertility of the surrounding fields would make 
it a desirable spot for an agricultural community, I have 
ridden through grain in the neighborhood which rose quite 
as high as the horse’s head. In passing through the village, 
too, I was struck with the good features of the people, as if 
they still retained something of the beauty that distinguished 
Abishag, and the fair Shulamite who fascinated the wisest of 
Israel’s kings. 

‘Sunsrroxe.—The reason for the Shunammite’s swift de- 
parture to the prophet was the death of her only son from 
sunstroke. I have observed that the effects of sunstroke are 
more frequently felt in the slant rays of early day than the 
perpendicular beams of midday. 

“Isrr Weir?” “Iris Weiu.”—This is a form of salu- 
tation and response often heard to this day. I was particu- 
larly struck once on hearing it on a spot whence both Shunem 
and Carmel were visible, and: probably also the very place 
where the words were spoken by Gehazi and the Shunammite. 
I was all the more impressed by the fact that the woman who 
gave the response at once entered into full details as to the 
severe illness of her daughter. . 

“Caveut Hop or His Fxeet.”—The grasping of the feet, 
and even the kissing of them, is not at all uncommon, on the 
part of a suppliant, to one from whom help is asked. It is 
intended to indicate the most complete submissiveness, and 
readiness to do whatever may be required, if only the request 
ia granted, The denial of a.fayor thus sought is apt to make 
an enemy of a suppliant, while the granting of it by no means 
always secures the service so ostentatiously offered. . 

“Taxes My Srarr.”—Among the Jews there isa clttss of rab- 
bis, not numerous now, called “ wonder-rabbis,”—teachers said 
to be endowed with the power of working miracles, They are 
held in highest honor. Synagogues and spacious tombs, where 
pious Israelites go to pray, mark the last resting-places of 
these men of the olden times. Everything that has belonged 
to such men is sacred, and is supposed to possess virtue to 
defend the happy owner from many evils. He is fortunate 
indeed, to whom the great man leaves his staff, or an article 
of his clothing. The father of a Jew now in our employ is 
said to have inherited a cushion on which one of his fore- 
fathers—a wonder-rabbi—had been wont to rest his head. 
He was charged to guard it well, for the day on which it was 
lost he would die. In spite of his care, however, at last it went 
a-missing, and the most careful search having been made in 
vain, he speedily died. We see from the carrying of hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons which had touched Paul’s person to the 
sick, who were healed by them, how strong a similar belief 
was in New Testament times. It finds what we might call an 
exaggerated expression in the laying of sick people in the 
sun by the wayside, so that, haply, the shadow of Peter might 
pass over them. 

“Saute Him Nort.”—I find among the Jews here a curious 
custom, known as the employment of the “ still” or “ silent” 
water. In a certain disease to which children are subject, 
when it becomes serious, and hope in all ordinary medicines 
is lost, one is sent to bring “still water;” that is, he mnst 
neither look at nor speak to any one on the way, no matter 
how urgently he may be appealed to. The water thus 
brought is put ina bath. Bread is baked with part of the 
water, and put also in the bath. The child is bathed; the 
water and bread are carried away to a lonely place, and 
thrown out. All must be done in silence. To salute any 
one by the way would break the spell or destroy the virtue 
residing in the water. If an infant here and there survives 
after the bath, this is sufficient to keep the superstition in life, 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The reference in this passage to assemblies for worship at 
points of recognized sanctity, like Carmel, to keep the sab- 
baths and the new moons, would appear to point to the rise of 
a system of local worship which afterwards took form in the 
Jewish synagogue. The Mosaic code provides only for worship 
at the one national center—tabernacle or temple—where the 
ark of the covenant was to be found. In earlier Jewixh his- 








tory, the tendency to adopt other and supplementary centers 
is treated as a tendency to idolatrous apostasy, But in the 
northern kingdom, and probably in connection with the 
schools of the prophets set up at various points, the habit of 
local assemblies seems to have arisen, There were not many 
such. In later history, Shunem must have had its own place 
of meeting. But the question put by her husband to the be- 
reaved mother, and the remark of the prophet on seeing her 
in the distance, indicate that Carmel, at a distance of half a 
day’s journey, was the nearest and the ordinary place of 
assembly. 

The synagogue, as we find it in the New Testament, can hardly 
have been earlier than the return from the Captivity, as it 
bears an Aramaic, and not a Hebrew, name (Beth-ha-Kennes- 
eth, “ House of the Gathering”), and is never mentioned in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. It is true that Psalm 74, which is 
ascribed to Asaph, is made to speak (v. 8) of “ the synagogues 
of God” in both the Authorized and the Revised Versions. 
But the term in the original means simply “ places of assem- 
bly,” and is nowhere used to designate the synagogue dis- 
tinetly. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


A series of practical lessons is to be found in this narrative 
of the Shunammite’s son,—lessons for those who suffer, and 
lessons for those who work, Why should God have permitted 
that mother to lose the son whom he had so recently given 
toher? If she saw that the dealing of God with her was 
well, why didn’t she at once accept it without any effort to 
change the result? Why could not Elisha help the poor 
woman by means of his staff and hisservant? What was the 
gain cf the final method of Elisha with the dead child? These 
are questions suggested, with their correspondent answers, by 
the incidents of this narrative. 

If the Lord knows when it is best to give a child into the 
home of his dear ones, he knows when it is best to take that 
child back again. The Lord who gives, is the Lord who 
takes dway. He does,all things well. Blessed be his name! 
This is a lesson for every one who joys or who sorrows. 

But even while we recognize the love that takes away, as 
well as the love that gives, we have a right and a duty to 
seek light as well as help, by every means in our power. 
Instead of stopping to wring our hands in grief over our sor- 
row, it may be for us to rise up and make extra effort to secure 
a fresh blessing from God through fresh effort on our part. 

The best informed and most experienced and purest-hearted 
man of God doesn’t know everything, especially about other 
people’s sorrow. Before he can give either sympathy or help 
to a heavy heart, he must know what is the burden that 
presses on that heart. And he must be willing to ask and 
listen, in order to find out the special need of the needy one. 
A great deal of love that is ready for use fails of being ser- 
viceable because he who would give it out lacks the. knowl- 
edge of the state of mind of those whom it might help 


‘if wisely given. 


fle makes a great mistake who supposes that the best work 
for others can be done by proxy. Not only must a man 
of God go himself to give help in the hour of greatest need, 
but he must give himself up to the work of life-imparting; 
and it must cost him much to do much in behalf of the 
neediest. If we were readier than we are to put forth the 
effort which it cost Elisha to work a miracle, we should 
come nearer to miracle-working than we now come in our 
best Christian endeavors for others. 

Sore trials are iable to come to God's most favored chil- 
dren. The spirit of faith will prompt a’ sore-tried child of 
God, at such a time, to feel and to say that all is well, and 
also to hope and to labor for a lightening of the burden, or 
for the gaining of light on the darkened pathway. He who 
would be God’s representative in ministering to God’s needy 
children, must strive with tenderness to learn the state of the 
heart to which he would give comfort, and then to put him- 
self wholly into the work of loving ministry in behalf of that 
heart. And out of all trials and through all toils there may 
come greater blessing to those who sorrow and to those who 
sympathize than any one of them would have dared hope for, 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is a good impulse that prompts a heavy heart to turn 
toward God and God’s representatives for counsel and for 
comfort. 

If we have an interest in another, we ought to have an 
interest in those who are dear to that other. It is right to 
show, by our questions and manner, that we have such an 
interest. 

Let us have a care not to be too ready to push away one 
who is brought to us by sorrow. It may be unfeeling igno- 
rance that would prompt us to say, “ Away from here!” 

There are times when it would seem as if God had simply 
been giving us joys as a means of intensifying our sorrows. 
These are times for our faith to show itself. 

A mother has added power with God for her child, when 
she will cling to the best hope and the best means, instead of | 
turning away for something of lesser value. 








| 





We could have told Gehazi beforehand that he could never 
bring a dead child to life with a prophet’s stick. But the 
wonder is that so many are ready to hope for results from 
means that neither faith nor reason would justify a reli- 
ance on. 

How much it costs of the outlay of one’s own life, in order 
to secure a fresh inflow of life to those who lack it! It was 
right for the rejoiced mother to give thanks to the warm- 
hearted prophet, when she had her son alive again. There 
are mothers who would have forgotten to do that. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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SERMONS AND LECTURES* 


Ot seven volumes grouped together for notice in this 
article, one takes the place of honor, though it is the 
smallest of them all. It includes four sermons, by the 
late Oanon Liddon, on’ the Magnificat. The fame of 
the lamented preacher of St. Paul’s, the subject of the 
discourses, their character,—all combine to give value to 
the little book. England had no preacher superior to 
this man. The dedication to the sister of the author 
is pathetic in its beauty; the Preface is at once an 
apology for publication and a defense of the true con- 
ception of “the mother of our Lord.” The discourses 
are largely exegetical in treatment, and are annotated 
as they appear in priot. Yet they are sermons, each 
and all ofthem. The art of using Scripture, rightly and 
thoroughly studied, for moving the hearts and consciences 
of an audience, is true homiletical art. Exegesis, his- 
tory, doctrine, practical life—all fused in the fire of that 
earnestness of purpose beseeming a Christian orator: 
this is, in brief, the characteristic of Canon Liddon’s 
preaching. The discourses are entitled: “ Mary our. 
Model in Praising God,” “ Privileges of the Virgin 
Mother,” “ Vicissitudes of Men and Nations,” and 
“ God’s Mercy and Faithfulness in the Divine Incarna- 
tion.” As each discourse has its own proper application, 
so the series culminates with equal propriety by indi- 
cating the lesson of trust and patience taught by the close 
of the Christian hymn, 

The volume claiming the next place is by an author. 
well known to the readers of The Sunday Sehool Times, 
—Alexander McLaren, D.D. In many respects, he 
stands nearest to Canon Liddon as a preacher. The 
sermons uow published present the final and crowning 
discourse of our Lord with his disciples (John 14-16), 
The two books thus represent the beginning and the end 
of the incarnate life on earth. The title, The Holy of 
Holies, is derived from the name figuratively bestowed 
upon this great discourse. Some confine the name to 
the seventeenth chapter, which is regarded as a high- 
priestly prayer. The sermons are thirty-four in num 
ber; the order is that of the Gospel report; the passages” 
used as texts are of unequal length, but the whole dis- 
course is commented upon. Yet these, too, are sermons, 
not exegetical discussions. Dr. McLaren also knows 
how to use with effectiveness in the pulpit the results of 
careful biblical study. From the first head of the initial 
discourse to the closing paragraph of the last exhorta- 
tion, the exact sense of the Lord’s words is made the 
material of thought. But this material never fails of 
being directed to its proper practical purpose. All the 
excellences of the preacher's previous publications seem 
to be reproduced here. The evangelical Christian tone, 
always noticeable in Dr. McLaren’s utterances, is even 
more strong in this volume. These chapters cannot be 
rightly studied without producing stronger faith and 
more earnest Christian thought and feeling. The titles 
show how great the themes. “ Faith in God, One with 
Faith in Christ,” is the heading of the first sermon; 
“ Peace and Victory,” that of the last; while the closing 
London : Rivingtons. Price, $1.00 
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sentence unites the two: “This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” 

From a homiletical point of view, the thin volume of 
sermons by Padre Agostino deserves mention next. This 
Italian preacher has been called “ the modern Savona- 
rola.” His eloquence is unmistakable, his religious 
fervor invigorating, his spiritual and ethical tone de- 


serving of full recognition, To see the Roman pulpit 


at its best, one may well read these sermons preached in 
that city during the Lenten season of 1889. The topics 
included in these “Selections” are mainly those which 
do not call for polemics against Protestants, nor empha- 
size the views regarded as improperly added to Christian 
doctrine through the influence of the papacy. A list of 
themes will indicate this. Ten sermons are included in 
the volume, and these are the titles: “‘ The Necessity of 
Religion,” ‘The Objections Urged Against Religion,” 
“The Sources of Unbelief,” “ The Christ of History,” 
“The Divinity of Jesus Christ,” “The Love of 
Christ,” “The Teaching of Christ,” “The Passion” 
(for Good Friday), ‘The Supernatural,” and “ Our Na- 
tive Land.” No texts are given, and the exegesis is 
naturally that of the medieval period; but the fire of 
the orator appears on every page. The patriotic utter- 
ances of the last discourse are surprising in view of the 
strained relations between church and state in Italy. 

English patriotism finds a voice in the next volume, 
entitled For Christ and City. The rector of Wavertree, 
Mr. Stubbs, publishes seven sermons and addresses, the 
first giving a title to the volume. Most of them deal, 
directly or indirectly, with the great problem of city 
evangelization. But with this central purpose are joined 
many others. The opening sermon is a hospital dis- 
course; the second, entitled “A Good Citizen,” is a 
memorial of Sir James Picton of Liverpool ; the third 
is a paper on “The Social Oreed of the Church,” still 
more distinctly discussing the burning questions of the 
day; then follows a lecture headed “ A Thanksgiving 
for J. Frederick Denison Maurice;” the fifth belongs 
to a series on the Holy Catholic Church, and treats of 
the English Church and historic continuity; next 
comes a sermon on “Church Comprehension and Re- 
form ;” while the last is a pastoral letter on “ Work and 
Worship in a Suburban Parish.” The practical bent of 
the English*mind appears ‘throughout. Some of the 
topics discussed pertain to the workings of the Church 
of England, but most of the matter has a bearing upon 
Christian activity in every land. The tone is “Catholic” 
in the best sense. The author loves the Church of Eng- 
land, but criticises the anachronisms which hinder her 
usefulness. He is an ardent admirer of her order, but 
does not claim a jure divino sanction of its exclusive pre- 
priety. His love for Maurice indicates the “liberal” 
phase of his theological thought. But the most useful 
part of the volume is the closing chapter. Here we see 
the rector at work and setting others to work, The 
problem here discussed is one that all pastors must face. 
The conditions in Liverpool more nearly resemble those 
in American cities. Hence the pertinence of the plans 
suggested. 

Thenext volume brings usto America, Bishop Whipple 
of Minnesota publishes five sermons, mainly ofa historical 
character, which do not need his apology for printing 
them. The first is a convention sermon, skeiching the 
history of the Episcopal Church in America; the second 
is also historical, but more national in scope; the third 
is a noble missionary discourse; the fourth is an add¥ess 
at Lambeth Chapel; while the last brings us home again, 
dealing directly with the problem of Christian work. The 
Bishop speaks earnestly and fittingly. His point of view 
is that of a zealous, but not narrow, adherent of the Epis- 
copal Church. He believes in progress, but progress in 
the way pointed out by Christ himself. “What the 
world needs to-day is, not alms, not hospitals, not homes 
of mercy alone. It needs the spirit and the power of the 
love of Christ.” These words were spoken at Lambeth, 
and in them may be found the solution of the two great 
problems of the day, church unity and social im- 
provement. 

The Bishop of Mississippi, in the Baldwin Lectures 
for 1890, speaks decidedly and aggressively on some 
topics of the hour. His prefatory note is, in fact, caustic. 
These lectures at Ann Arbor are virtually in continua- 
tion of a line of thought pursued by the author in his 
Bedell Lectures (1885), and Bishop Paddock Lectures 
(1888). The titles of the three volumes are: The World 
and the Logos, The World and the Kingdom, The World 
and the Man. The scriptural basis of the last volume is 
the story of the Temptation (Matt. 4: 1-11). The main 
design is to set forth the Lord as representing humanity 
in these temptations. The exegetical method gives 





place to the modern applications of this phase of the 
Gospel of the Incarnation. The lectures are named, 
respectively. “The Outlook,” “Led Up,” “Tempted,” 
“ Bread,” “ Kingdoms,” “The Law of the Case,” “‘ The 
End.” The treatment is vigorous, the rhetoric dashing 
(like a charge of dragoons), the purpose practical; yet 
the reverent tone is one becoming a bishop. The flings 
at scientists and politicians and “the Evangelical Scheme 
of Salvation,” while spicy, are not spiteful, and are in 
keeping with the author’s mode of thought and expres- 
sion, Some statements can hardly be verified; for ex- 
ample, “ The Republic was purer fifty years ago” (p. 190). 
Those who can remember 1840 may well doubt this, 
Trenchant criticisms of present political corruption are 
right enough, but the past should not be held up asa 
model, It is pleasant, however, to notice the clear-cut 
discriminations in regard to many modern errors which 
Bishop Thompson flashes out. Against materialism, 
dilettantism, and other unchristian tendencies, there is a 
note of defiance sounded again and again. The lectures 
must have proved a tonie to the audience of students at 
the University of Michigan. 

Another bishop, with another volume of lectures, re- 
quires notice. The lectures are the Bishop Paddock 
Lectures for 1890, delivered at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York. The lecturer was the bishop- 
coadjutor of Fredericton, New Brunswick. Here too 
the Gospel of the Incarnation is set forth, but in a very 
different fashion from that of Bishop Thompson. There 
is here more of philosophy, and of theology, and of 
exegesis, though the exegesis is not always of the best 
kind. “The Incarnation in order to Redemption” is 
the theory of some theologians; but here, as so often in 
writers of this school, the Incarnation is regarded as in 
a certain sense independent of Redemption. The titles 
of the seven lectures are as follows: ‘The Creator,” 
“The Creature,” “The Incarnation,” “ Perfection of 
Sympathy,” “The Atonement,” “The Sacraments,” 
“The Gift of the Holy Ghost.” An appendix, covering 
nearly fifty pages of fine print, closes the volume. The 
position of the‘ bishop-coadjutor is that of a high sacra- 
mentarian, somewhat more familiar with patristic litera- 
ture than with modern modes of thought. Going out of 
his way to object to the Revised Version, he yet quotes 
as a proof-text on the same page (p. 95) a passage that 
cannot be defended as he cites it (1 Tim, 3:16). In 
discussing a text where the perfect participle occurs in 
the Greek, the author gives a learned dissertation in 
regard to the Vulgate rendering, but ignores altogether 
the force of the Greek participle, which is the key to the 
meaning. Indeed, this is the characteristic defect of the 
volume: its interpretations are largely medieval; its 


citations indicate a higher knowledge of the lower period | 


of biblical learning than is usual in these days; but too 
often the real learning attained by Christian scholars is 
ignored. Praise should be given for the profoundly 
reverential tone of the discussion, for the spiritual 
earnestness at all times apparent, and for the evidences 
of patient study. The careful estimate of the historical 
perspective in the gospel narratives (Appendix, pp. 214, 
215) shows an apprehension of the true method of biblical 
theology. That kind words are spoken of Christians 
outside the Episcopal Church hardly takes away the 
unpleasant impression of a denial of the abiding presence 
of the Holy Spirit to such people. 

It is at least significant that, in five volumes here 
grouped together, all from bishops and clergy of the same 
communion, only one has the medieval flavor. All the 
others recognize the present century and its profound 
questions. It may be added that all save the last indi- 
cate real progress in exegetical as well as homiletical 
methods. To ignore modern biblical scholarship isto 
invite ignorance. Fortunately for the Episcopal Church, 
her preachers and lecturers usually keep in line with 
the great movement of this generation. 





English-reading students of the sources of Aryan life 
and language, have been given a considerable increase 
of the available recent literature of the subject by the 
publication of Mr. F. B. Jevons’s translation of Dr. 
O. Schrader’s Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peo- 
ples (New York: Scribner and Welford. $6.75), and 
Canon Isaac Taylor’s smaller but still more comprehen- 
sive work on’ The Origin of the Aryans. Dr. Schrader 
thinks, on the whole, that the first fulk fairly to be called 
Aryan lived somewhere near the middle-eastern part of 
Russia, or just across the Asiatic line. He speaks, how- 
ever, with no confidence or finality concerning his “ tenta- 
tive” and preliminary conclusions as to the agricultural, 
clay-working, and weaving people he describes. Canon 
Taylor finds Schrader’s book his most valuable thesaurus 


yans somewhat farther northward. Though their pre- 
decessors may have come from Asia, he telis us, Aryan 
speech and its sub-divisions were evolved on European 
soil, out of some earlier agglutinative language, the 
evolvers probably belonging to the Finno-Ugric stock, 
This claim is sometimes asserted far too positiyely, and 
the author inserts allusions or statements seemingly in- 
consistent therewith. He speaks almost superciliously 
of Max Miiller’s Indo-European theory, and really has 
no difficulty in disposing of some of its more minute or 
specific assertions; but whatever the uncertainties of the 
table-lands-of-India idea of unified Aryan beginnings, 
they are certainly fewer and more consistent than those 
of Dr. Taylor’s scheme, which abounds in new diffi- 
culties, and often confronts the facts of the progress of 
linguistic and social history. Would not the author's 
arguments as to the improbability of a spread westward, 
from Asia, of non-indigenous elements, equally declare, on 
a priori grounds, that the Teutonic development of life in 
Britain and North America could never have occurred? 
When the author is fairly started in theorizing, he does 
not hesitate to carry his conclusions all afield; even, in 
one instance, as far as the statement that the English 
are outnumbering the French in Lower Canada, where, 
as every investigator knows, the present fertility of the 
French stock is the wonder of ethnologists and the vexa- 
tion of English-speaking politicians. The European 
(not necessarily the much discussed “ Scandinavian ”) 
theory of Aryan origins is held by not a few patient and 
learned scholars in Germany, England, and America, 
and affords an indefinite field for future study; but it 
gains nothing by over-assumption, or by the old rhetori- 
cal error of “ proving too much ” in a heterogeneous and 
premature series of chapters, however interesting and 
suggestive. English students in this field will do well, 
in studying its importantand almost countless questions, 
to imitate the studious concentration and modesty of the 
best German investigators. (7$ 5} inches, cloth, pp. xi, 
839. New York: Scribner and Welford. Price, $1.25.) 


The Macmillans have done a service to a limited but 
very intelligent public of readers, by issuing the Poetical 
Works of Matthew Arnold in a style uniform with their 
one-volume issue of Tennyson, and their one-volume 
Wordsworth,—the best edition of that poet ever issued.’ 
Arnold was a serious and somewhat melancholy thinker 
in verse, who often proved his right to be called a poet, 
and not a mere writer of felicitous phrases, The com- 
prehensiveness of the Church of England, and the meet- 
ing of extremes, are shown by the frequent similarity 
between this collected product and that in the new com- 
plete edition of the Poems of Christina G. Rossetti, lately 
issued by the same publishers, Arnold, in a large part 
of his thought and utterance, was definitely (or more 
often, indefinitely) non-Christian ; while Miss Rossetti’s 
ecclesiastical temper is that of a lyrical Miss Yonge, or 
a more poetic Harriet McEwen Kimball; yet Arnold’s 
verse and Miss Rossetti’s are not unlike in taking a 
wo-begone view of this aged and infelicitous world. 
(Arnold’s Poems, 8X6 inches, cloth, pp. xii, 510; price, 
$1.75.—Christina G. Rossetti’s Poems, 7}<5} inches, 
cloth, pp. xiv, 450; price, $2.25.) 


The recent celebration of the tenth anniversary of the 
establishment of that widespread and useful organiza- 
tion, the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
naturally attracts attention to the fruitful volume of 
suggestions concerning the Ways and Means of its work- 
ing, by the Rev. Dr. F. /f. Clark, the founder and head 
of the society. The miscellaneous chapters composing 
the book are statistical, general, or special, as the case 
may be; but all are written or arranged with the 
enthusiasm of a worker, the discretion of an organizer, 
and the readableness of a journalist. Some of the hints 
here proffered are applicable outside the particular field 
for which they were designed. (7} <5} inches, cloth, pp. 
iii, 349. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


In the present dearth of new poems of importance, it 
is pleasant to get, from time to time, collections of the 
current work of those minor singers of Ainerica or Eng- 
land from whom we expect no surprises, but who are 
able to maintain the creditable rank already won. Mr. 

R. H. Stoddard’s The Lion’s Cub, with Other Verse, is 
| marked by the author’s well-known characteristics : 
lyrical grace, a liking for Eastern themes and methods 
of thought, and a half-pessimistie, half-indifferent, weari- 
ness of comment on life’s experiences and problems, 
(7454 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 158, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 
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of authorities, but is inclined to locate the elusive Ar- 
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~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. | 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the. 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
berequired. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list,at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each ie 
swe for a year, or a wniform amownt of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
muy choose, 80 far as it will not conflict with 
earliercontracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anauppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advonce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 


Coughs and Colds.—Those who are suffering 
from coughs, colds, hoarseness, sore-throat, 
ete., should try Brown’s Bronchial Troches, a 
simple and effective remedy. They contain 
nothing injurious, and may be used at all times 
with perfect safety. 

For nervous headache use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. F. 4, Roberts, Waterville, 
Me., says: “I have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, dyspepsia, and neuralgia. 
I think it is giving great satisfaction where 
it is thoroughly tried.” 


PENTECOST 


Bible Studies for 1891, entitled 
“ ISRAEL’S APOSTASY,” 


Andoovering the International Sunday- 
school Lessons for 1891. 


By GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


“ One of the best helps for Bible students 
publish: 


Prioe, CER ESI in neat oi cloth binding, $1.00. 
A. $. BARNES & & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York. 

















A Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in your class, and a Sopy. for each 
scholar will be sent you FREE of the 
only Sunday School Paper printed EN- 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq, N.Y. 


TO S. S. OFFICERS. 


RANSOM’S STANDARD SHRIES OF SUNDAY-: 
SCHOOL RECORDS, based on familiar figures used 
in graded schools, instead of antiquated methods now 
ini use, creates better attendance, lessens, collections, 
peed Sa Cy . 8B" Descriptive circular sent free. 

with one class-book, 10c. Mention this 
D. iL. Ransom, 137 Wain, Buffalo, 
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Notes and Queries. 

Thousands of questions constantly arising in minds 
of, clergymen, students, and teachers concerning 

biblical c rie. theological science, antiquities, 
ecciestasti , te., are answered in “ Biblical 
Notes and Queries,” ¥v Ro t. Young, LL.D, (author of 
the great “ Analytical Coucordance to the Bible”). 
8vo, cloth pod hin post free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
18 an New York. 
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HAVE YOU SENT YOUR NAME 


Por descri Aptive circular of BOOKS OF THE 
BIBLE ANALYZED, by the Rev. A. SCHULTZR, 
of 21 cents for a copy of this welcome yh yt Bile 
* Our offer, of which, we are glad to hed 
have elready taken advantage, still rennet 
ope to tenceee, & or their yy sending 13 
eopies, postpaid, on ay 

T PROBA UPR, Bastion, Pr 


Adjustable to fit any size book. 
Also perforated and gummed numbers. 
Samples Free. 
P. J. Van Everen, 60 Ann 8t., 


““OXFORD”’ 
cachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELEON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N.Y 


KINDERGARTEN. Py Ct 9 
pri 


occupations, ete. inval 





BOOK 
COVERS 





N.Y. 








mothers, 81.508 6 cents. 
Spectal Brima Sunday Schools. 
B. + 161 St., Chfeage, 





TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 





Cut this FREE SUBSCRIPTION COUPON out, 


and address it to HV ERY THURSDAY, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send to the undersigned your paper for Four Weeks Free, 


Name, 





Town and State, 


to your offer: 





Street address, 





EVERY THURSDAY is edited by Rev. CHAS. S. ROBINSON, D.D. His 
International Sunday: 


Expositions on the 


“School Lessons appear exclusively in BVERY 


THURSDAY, os well as The Homilletic Club, and a serial, The Mechanics’ Band. 





TheLibraryofAmerican Literature, e7.:.csSmesc 


Highest authorities pronounce it the most valuable of recent publications. Rint cavadien ae, 
gad library. Illustrated specimen pages free. OHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. [4th St., NEW YORK» 





Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, Jonn B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St... New York. 


aferiiRe SSS Ter calhs BTS 


ce, Maps, and 
aine ‘alike Sis a all editions’ » % lene and a half 
have been. 80 E, an and 3. B. 


wee this book 
Une & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 








$.$ OUTLINE MAPS. A prize of $5 to the 
* Sunday-school scholar who will ‘best fill in 
our “Outline Map of the Kingdoms of Judah and Is- 
rael.” Maps, 5c. each; r 100. Rules of prize 
competition sent for 2c, stamp, Sunday School Out- 
line 1p Publishing Co., Box , Providence, R. I. 


Thelargest circulati ft 
4 0, 000 odical in_ the world. Fae 
hi i? toe Las ll Rome Jour 


ery ny 2 CURTIS PULC PUROO. Polls iladelphia, 











Frve Lirtte2 PrEeprrers again—grown up! In 
Wide Awake for 1891, See February number. 20 cents 
on the news-stands, or sent, postpaid, by D. Lormror 
Co., Boston. 


FOR EASTER. 
KING OF KINGS AND LORO OF LORDS. 


‘Text by the Rev. ©. BR. BLACKALL, 
Editor of Baptist tendent and all Sandagechoo 
* iterates of the Baptist Charch, 
Music by the Rev. E. 8. LORENZ. 

This service consists of a new line that will be ap- 
preciated by persons desiring something fresh. The 
music is varied, and music for the Sunday-school not 
atalldifficult. It contains music for the infant class. 
Sunday-school, pconetgention. and choir; made up of 
solos, duets, quartets, full choruses, with in many Cases 
instrumenta accompaniments. ¥~ 1% handsomely 
printed. Single copies, 5 cents eac 50 cents per 
dozen ; ‘ORD 0 or over at $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


THE LORD OF GLORY. i. Rev: “I. Waltael 


This is an excellent service, and will R 
examine it. It has sufficient variety for 
and may be used as a whole or selections made | 
it. 16 pages, Vy me | printed. Single copies, 5 
cents; 4) cents per dozen; 50 copies or over at $3.00 
per hundred. 
LORENZ & CO., DAYTON, OHIO, 
13 Cooper Institute, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SER 
Schools, by J. H. ORE. Bright and ring. 
ing mu ad beautiful recitations. 


cts; 66 dozen id. Two few 
Easter A ‘Antheine. for choirs, ‘Roll the Rock 


Away,” es ith 1 Voice,” 
Aways Price ae dete ve yi by Her 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER, 


A new monthly, 32 pages and cover, sheet music 
size, $1.00 per an Instructive reading and 
120r more pages of sheet music, vocal and in- 
strumental each issue. ae copy free to those 
who will subscribe if aie ue House, x 


iar Weer scerat INOMINA TL: & 


EASTER TIS 
Of every description for the Church und Sunday 


School. Complete Lists mailed free to any address 
on application. ADDRESS, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
meyncee Meco | Tchr Meret oe 


EMBLEMS OF EASTER 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD 
EVERLASTING COVENANT. 


Three SERVICES for EASTER, containing 
carols, 5. readings, ete. Price,5 cents per copy; 8 cents 
per doren. | by mail. For 10 cents one copy Of each 
w sent, 


JOHN J. HOOD, Philedsion ladelphin. “Sa. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
“ECHOES FROM THE FIRST RESURRECTION.” 
An Easter Service of way By W. L. 

Mason. 5 Cents enoh 5 pad ny 
A list of all the new Easter music issued sent upon 
nest. Order all from one Saves trou 

















arrem Street. New York. 
31 books, 


*“doobEnoven & WOGLON Co., 











This Bright New 1891 


needs the brightest and best of music. The 2,000,000 
readers of this advertisement are all invited to pro- 
vide themselves with music or music-books from our 
complete and varied stock. 


aa Send freely for liste and information, 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS. 


NGS OF IRELAND. $1.00. Chote | revised 
odlinenan of very favorite songs. 66 songs. 144 pages. 


a tat ER’S RESPONSES poate SEN- 
TE 8S. Th cts.; $6.75 doz, A eo and good 
collection which will’ be welcomed Ley choirs. 
More than 60 short pieces, with a A. A Glorias, 
Chants, etc. 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. Cantata. Ballard. 
A good and cantata, fur @ choir or chorus. 50 
cents; $4.50 per dozen. 

MASONIC ODE, Fithian. A new, mostconveni- 
ent book of easy and good music perfectl y fitted for 
the masonic ritual. Much needed. 60 cts. ; $6 doz, 


COMIC AND MINSTREL SONGS. $1.00. 46 
Rin songs, well calculated to make time pass cheer- 





BANNER FOLIO. Violin and piano. Winner, 
Large number + yd melodies, skilfully arranged 
for violin, with plano accompaniment, $1.00. 


MANDOLIN AND PIANO DUETS. Winner. 
About 76 popular airs for mandolin and piano. §1.00 


Any book matled, postpaid, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©. H, Drrsom & Oo., 87 Broadway, New York City. 


GOOD SEEDS © 


Vegetables and 
If you want _ E 
Direct from to 
Write Soaer, naming this paper, te 


W. ATLEE BURPEE &CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


co f their 
Sonex 4 ES i agantl y Illustrated 


ete hag fh ee +4 1891 
for many years ab 


Burpee’s sFarm Annual 


Every Live Farmer and Gardener should have it 


Pkts. Flower Seeds, 10c, 5 Pkts. Vegetab 
10 Seeds, 10¢. Cut. free. J.J. BELL, Windsor, N. “" 








Have you 


seen the new steel cookin 


utensils that 


are delighting eve 7 eo ou 
Ask your iter t  MEVERSREA 
Spiders, Stew ly Griddles 
tles. Finer than the finest, they are a 
complete revolution. 
trated circular, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, 


Se HARTSHORNS suAbe Ro. 
of | 


Write for illus. 











MUSICAL ROOSTER. 
+We Can Crow.— 
72,000 SOLD LAST YEAR, 


Will play any tune 
sing or’ whistle. Sliver “plated 
sample, by mail, 10 cents, silver, 


J. F. LOCKWOOD, Mfr, 


Ma] 222 North Eighth htreet, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


ALL HAIL. Au Poster seevies by 5: B. HERBERT. 
an neopets 


= PS N. A responsive service for Kaster- 
idee ARMSTRONG. 56 cents a copy; $4.00 
per 100. 
EASTER JOY. An Easter oatvied by 8. W. 
STRAUB. 5 cents @ copy; $4.00 per 100. 


RISEN. An Raster + To by Gmorner C. Huaga. 
5 cents a copy: $4.00 per 100. 


THE MIGHTY VICTOR. A service for Easter. 
By as STEELE. 5 cents @ copy; $4.00 per 100, 
ssu 


CHRIST THE EXALTED. An Easter service 
7 E. HULL. 5 cents a copy; $4.00 per 100. Is- 
sued 1887. 


GIFTS OF LOVE. By THos. 0. Conant. A ~ 
gle sheet of words and music, 6 cents a copy; 
cents a dozen ; $1.50 per 100. 


In addition to above, we keep everything pub- 
lished in the way of Easter Services. Don't scatter 
your orders, You can buy of us at publishers’ lowest 
rates. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


711 Broadway, New York. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC! 
CHRIST EXALTED. 2.5 °Aiititemssorthechotr: 


familiar hymns for the co Fregation| new cho- 
ruses; appropriate Bible readings; the whole care- 
ay arranged for the festival of the Resurrection, 





e Rev. RopERT Low*y, 16 pages. 
ANNUAL WO. 15. Siendia carols for Sunday: 


schools, Easter festivals, by our popular woe ogy 
Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 
100 express, not repaid. Any prev 4 
seue supplied at same price. 
Send for special catalogue of Easter Anthems for 
your choir. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


EASTER SERVICES 
For Church and Sunday-school. 

ae meh N alocy Price, 6 cents each ; 

* | $4.00 per hundred; or 

The Conqueror. mailed, POSTPAID, for 


Mighty Victor. 
oon Mat Victorious, ) 89 cents per dozen. 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
_ 160 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE Goon ag 


& TO ITS NAM 
The Prince TRY ES Sunday-school oa Books, Sam- 
le fon 25c., which will be refunded on return of the 
Pi hin 3 0 days, if examination proves uneatitec- 
. A.Ogden & Co.,Toledo,O 








omy Specimen pages free. W 


igri ew Service No. XVIII. Tufts and 
ws -- Taanea. THe Srory oF EASTER. 
Also four ieee 6 Serv ices. Price, 5c. 
00 copies, #4. les free. Curtis's 
Music. Order of ¥ Porship. ‘or 8.8. 46 pages. 
Price, 150. Cong’ 18.8. & Pub. -Soc’y, B Boston & Chicago. 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. (wew.) 











SRY OW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully 
and indorsed by thousands of Rowsezeovers. ore ae 


ht to have it on sale, A 
D. $. WIL TBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 3d St, Phils, Pa 


WE MAIL FREE iedretg 


for the re 
EE. W. HOYT ry ee ‘Lowell, Mass. 


TOOL PALMER, ( CUNNINGHAM, & C0., 


607 Market St 
PHILADELPHEA. Pa. 
Send for Household Tt ld Tool Chest Catalogue. 














Wnler?,. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week E by week. The volume is 
not cramped ne the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in — 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been thade 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 





Tue STY.es. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single oF one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


additional. 
Two or more, cents each. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, akhough very plain. 
Bingisoe = 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 


al more, “40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a ordering goods, or in mabing inquiry concerning 
ing advertised in thts paper, wou will oblige thé 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS GF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
atthe following rates, for either o} 
ers, These rates include postage: 
ONE COPY, One YOAT, 0.......:00ccceserees ooecsssesseceseee oo LO 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be su plied with as mauy copies as may be de 
43 following yearly Club rates: 

number of copies (more than one) mailed 
1,00 each. 





blished week! 
or new subscrib- 


Weentsecach. A pac 
one — only. and ae can be written or 
rio on the separa 

The pers for eolub may be ordered sent portly 
to ind vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 


The rs fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portiou of the teachers of a 
school get their mai! matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly, ‘This applies to 

‘Kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
forge ‘anhe may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub ofeither 
r. The free copies for Rees clubs cannot 

well be sent separately, but wil be Included in the 


tons may be made at -- Ay to a club—such 
adit nal subscriptions to ex at the*same time 
the club as originally ordered, and 


¥e the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
ME Shosie Riat are open during only a portion of the 


ear, su ibe at club rates for such a length of 
Emes'es the weiics may be required, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
r is mailed, separately, at the ra/e of $1.50 or $1.00 
H year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Mexsubers of kage clubs not 
have this privilege, but any pat may have his paper 
chaa fron the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty <ants, the difference in the price of the 
two Ganses of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
co} ¥ of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
Tate of three cen'sa week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of & paper 

anged should be careful to name, not only the post- 

ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some omer ner 
gon than the one jek rd —_ the B dogg oe. 
such person will oblige the pu er by stating 

fe cha he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

med last year 


@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
pL ny paid for, unless by special request. The pe 
pers for a club will lnvartey be discontinued at the 
bs jon of ay subscription. Renewals should 


made early. 
Snowe copies of any one issue of the to en- 
able all the tenchers an school to examiue It, will be 
gent 


free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Schoo) Times wll be sefit to dn: 
countries e in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include $ 
One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, shillings each, 
ministersand missionaries, 
r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers, 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 Paternoster Row, London, EK. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
r to be malied direct from Philadelphia to the 


ra. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550, 
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Caticura 
= Soaps 
Realizes the 
FAIREST * 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


Neompara IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
i 





comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 

ts marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
—— and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most advanced scientific knowled 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
bealth of the skin and sealp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 

diseases ming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. ce, 2c. Pre by the 
Porter Drve AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
4a Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin."’ 


PIM’. blackheads, chapped and ofly skin 
prevented by CuTIcuRA MEDICATED Soap. 
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CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 

= au aan Boeeey in a me, Sees med 
and possessing the em jen operts 

orolive Oil, it is unsur for the Toilet and Bath, 

and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 


It is only ty safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. It c druggist or crocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cents sample cake to the importer, 





Bermuda Bottled. 
ge aie Serre! 





MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
coD 





CONSUMPTION 
Boone Cough . 
or Severe Cold 


I have RELIEVED with it; and the 
advantage is that the sensi 

















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough knowledge ofthe natural laws which 
govess the operations of d tion and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of the fine Pe grnleg = of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicate flavored neverege which may 
save US many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that g constitution 
anew Deqnemnelty Wels neues aren enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundr of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Ctvil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 






THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
in CHOLERA INFANTUM and TEETHING, 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
APERFECT NUTRIENT in all wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES HO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


SEND irom Ing onan geainect 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston, Masa, 
Baye UTTERED 68 


Fe, 
e 


e 
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‘ 
ALL CROCERS. 
A. H, PELOUBET & CO., New York. 


























Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 
c 


Van Hourews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. : 


Ask your Grocer forit, take noother. [655 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put upin1® 
tin cans at 76c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa- 
a 




















ndon, England. 


and Price List.” a 50-page book, mailed on application. 
I. B. SEELEY & CO.. PHILADELPHIA. 








Dr. WM, A. HAMMOND, of New York, Surgeon- 
General U. 8. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases 
of the Mind and Nervous System in the University 
of New York, ete. 

“T have for some time made use of the Buffalo 
Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Ner- 
vous System, complicated with Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys, or witha Gouty 
Diathesis. The results have been eminently 
satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been a 
favoriteremedy with mein like cases, but the 
Buffalo Water certainly acts better 
than any extemporaneous solution 
of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better 
borne by the stomach. I also often prescribe 
it in those cases of Cerebral Hypersemia 
resulting from over-mental work—in which the 
condition called Nervous Dyspepsia ex- 
ists—and generally with benefit.” 

HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., late Professor 
of Surgery, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond: 

“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, 
as an ALKALINE DIURETIC, és invaluable. In 
URIC ACID GRAVEL, and, indeed, in diseases 
generally dependent upon a URIC ACID DIA- 
THESIS, it is a remedy of EXTRAORDINARY 
POTENCY. I have prescribed it in cases of 
RHEUMATIC GOUT, which had resisted the ordt- 
nary remedics, with wonderfully good resulis, I 
HAVE USED IT ALSO IN MY OWN CASE, 
BEING A GREAT SUFFERER FROM THIS 
MALADY, AND HAVE DERIVED MORE 
BENEFIT FROM IT THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER REMEDY. It has very marked adap- 
tation to Diseases of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
In that condition especially known as NER- 
VOUS DYSPEPSIA, frequently caused by 
OVER-MENTAL LABOR, and in those cases 
also where there is excess of ACID, in the process 
of nutrition, tt will be found highly efficacious.” 


THOMAS 





A. ELIPSTELN, 52 Cedar Street, New York. 


Agents, New York City. 


Burraco Lituia Water. 


Nature's .Remedy for Bright's Disease 
The Gouty Diathesis, Dyspepsia, Calculi, etc. 


WATER, IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, $5.00 F. 0. B. HERE. 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


PARK & TILFORD, and ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 


DR. WM. B. TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and 
Materia Medica in the Medical Department of the 
University of Virginia: 

** BUFFALO LITHIA SPRING, No. 2, belongs 
to the ALKALINE or perhaps to the ALKA- 
LINE SALINE class, for it has proved far more 
efficacious in many diseased conditions than 
any of the simple ALKALINE waters, 

“T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that 
in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheuma- 
tism, Renal Caleuli, and in all diseases of 
the Urie Acid Diathesis I know of no rem- 
edy at all comparable to it. 

“Its effects are marked in causing a dis- 
appearance of Albumen. In a single case of 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I wit- 
nessed decidedly beneficial results from its use, 
and from its action in this case I should have 
great confidence in it as a remedy in certain 
stages of this disease. In Dyspepsia, espe- 
cially that form of it in which there is an exces- 
sive production of Acid during the process of 
mutrition, I have found it highly efficacious.” 


DR. THOMAS H. BUCKLER, of Paris (formerly of 
Baltimore), suggester of Lithia as a Solvent for 
Uric Acid: 

“Nothing I could say would add to the 
WELL-KNOWN REPUTATION OF THE BUF- 
FALO LITHIA WATER. I HAVE FRE- 
QUENTLY USED IT WITH GOOD RESULTS 
IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM, 
AND GOUT, and with this object I have ordered it 
to EUROPE from Coleman & Rogers, of Baltimore, 
Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it 
exists in the Carbonate (the form in which it 
is found in the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER), 
Nature’s mode of solution and division in 
water which has passed through Lepidolite and 
Spodumene Mineral formations.” 





F. GOODE, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


——— 


THE HEROISM OF CHILDHOOD. 
[From The (London) Spectator. ] 


There is something very pathetic about 
the heroism of childhood, where we mean 
by heroism something of really inde- 
pendent daring and presence of mind, 
something beyond mere stedfast trustful- 
ness which is in a sense natural to child- 
hood. The inquest held yesterday week 
before Dr. Macdonald, MP. Coroner for 
North-East London, on Henry James 
Bristow, aged eight years, illustrates pre- 
cisely what we mean, 

Mrs. Bristow, who lives at Waltham- 
stow, had left this little boy alone in the 
room with a younger sister of only three 
years of age, in order to go on an errand, 
from which she returned before six o’clock 
to find that the little girl had climbed on 
a chair to reach a small paraffine-lamp, 
and had upset it over her clothes, which, 
of course, caught fire at once. The boy 
immediately tore them Off her, and laid 
her upon the bed; but in lifting her on 
to the bed, his own clothes caught fire, 
and it took the child a long time to tear 
them off, which, however, at last he suc- 
ceeded in doing, but not till he was so 
seriously hurt that, though taken at once 
to a hospital, he died within the week 
from the result of the injuries. His little 
sister’s life he had succeeded in saving; 
at least she was saifl to be doing well at 
the time of the inquest on her brother. 
The coroner very justly spoke of the boy 
as quite a little hero, and he was a hero 
in precisely the sense in which it seems 
to us that the word, as applied to a child 
of eight, carries a profound pathos with 
it, because it implies a presence of mind, 
a promptitude of purpdse, a self-command 
and fortitude and stedfastness, which are 
usually quite beyond a child’s imagina- 
tion, much less its practical achievement, 

In the books of verse for children which 
were in use @ generation or more ago, 
there used to be some verses about a chil 
who kept perfectly calm and self-possessed 
at sea during the raging of a tempest 
because his father was.“at the helm,” 
which was the refrain with which the 
child replied to all the questions asked 
him as to the source of his sel f-possession, 
That is a kind of heroism—if heroism is 
the right name for it—which should be, 
we think, natural to children, at least to 
children who have felt the fullest: trust 
and reverence of which children are capa- 
ble, But the children of the poor are 
often early initiated into a kind of heroism 
more properly deserving ofthe epithet; for 
heroism, accurately construed, expresses, 
we think, more or less of the power to 
stand alone and cope with the difficulties 
or terrors of life by the promptitude and 
boldness of individual energy. ... 
* There is certainly something in the 
spectacle which is singularly impres- 
sive, and gives us a deeper sense of the 
spiritual force of our nature than any 
other phenomenon of human life. In the 
mature, what looks like heroism is very 
often loye of praise and little else. The 
sense of what the world expects from a 
man will often make a coward act as if he 
were constitutionally brave, and a selfish 
man act as if he were habitually disinter- 
ested, But when a child faces the most 
acute pain, and (as it proved in this case) 
death itself, to save another, and this too 
in the/absence of all spectators, it is im- 
possible to ascribe his conduct to any semi- 
melodramatic or even imitative motive. 

The little boy of eight, battling alone 
with flame and pain to save his sister, can 
hardly have had anything in his mind 
except love for her, and responsibility to 
his mother in her absence, and assuredly 
cannot have been buoyed pp by that eager- 
hess to win the world’s good opinion, or to 
become the subject of the world’s curiosity, 
which taints so much not only of our 
modern life, but even of our modern cour- 
age and daring. 

We should doubt if the little hero of 
whom we have been writing, so much as 
formed the desire to be himself brave or 
faithful, or to be, for himself, anything at 
all. Probably his first desire was tosave his 
sister, and his next to release himself from 
the agony of the flame; but the former 
was the overmastering motive which car- 
ried everything before it, and made him 
deliberately incur the severe pain from the 
consequences of which he died. It is hardly 
possible not to think better of the human 
spirit when one sees a child of eizht so 








affectionate, so dauntless, and so resolved, 
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an ESTEY-mate. 


F ven the savage is by music charmed, 





Se says an ancient and romantic fable ; 
The organ’s strains repeatedly havé calined 
F nraged beasts by fright or pain alarmed ; 


Vou see these strains were always Estey-mable. 


(): all the organs made by mortal hands, 
Richest in tone the “ Estey” takes its station.; 
(jreat is its name and fame throughout all lands, 
Aza rot one instrument before it stands, | 


Nor equals it in public Estey-mation. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
831 Broadway, New York. 
18 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 
916 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
*Marietta and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Ga. 
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BOVININE 


i 
| 


Oe Mee =A CONDENSED FOOD 


wb GS tes ae eee 
CONSUMPTION “It is by the aid of the digestive organs alone 
® that Consumption can be relieved. Leave the 
lungs alone, and direct the attention to the organs of nutrition, ‘the stomach and bowels,” 
which will receive BOVININE, and return with interest in new blood and tissue the care 
bestowed upon them. BOVININE is the vital principles of Beef concentrated, a highly 
condensed raw food, palatable to the most delicate taste, and is indispensable in 
CONSUMPTION, Poeumonia, or Bronchitis, and all wasting diseases. Will sustain life 
for weeks by injection. Causes feeble infants and their mothers to thrive wonderfully. 
BOVININE is the only raw food that will not spoil, and is retained by the most irritable 
stomach; is daily saving life in cases of Phthisis, Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Bright's 


BOVININE is Sold by All Druggists. 









































CARDEN 


RSSEEDS 


PLANTS, SULBS, and Requisites. 









R They are THE BEST at TH } wf fare — =a 
0 EER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1891 postage. sition Free 


MASON & RISCH, 


VOCALION. 


The Greatest Musical Invention of the 
XIXth Century. 





It is undistinguishable in tone from a 
finely voiced pipe organ. 





It seldom requires tuning. \ 
' It costs one-half the price of a pipe 
organ of equal capacity. 





Organists, and the clergy, 
hail its advent with unqualified 
satisfaction. 
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For Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Colleges of Music, Private Music Rooms, 
and the Home, it is invaluable, and has no equal. 


Illustrated catalogue and price list sent to any address. 


MASON & RISCH, Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS;: © 
JAMES W. CURRIER (Manager), Lyon, Porrrr, & Co., 
10 East 16th Street. 174, 176 Wabash Avenue, 


E ‘New TOMAT 
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average 
this Tomatots 
ons) WE WILL PAY $260.00 IN CASH | nearly 2 lbs. cach. 
For the best name suggested for Wew Temato. 
Purchasers are entitled to send ina name for each an every packet they buy. The 
names can be sent in any time before October Ist, 1891, and will be considered by a 
disinterested committee of three, who shall award the prize. directions 
entering the names for competition ae on every packet of seed. 
oe ee eee No. “400,” Se ate. par packet, Bee by mull. 
every reer we send free , 4 ificent New Cats- 








B BUVEIUING! 


HENDE RSON: Cosiianers, 


—At- A 8 nd ee 













aa Sy 4 Kk If you want ROSES, FLOWERS or SEEDS of any kind, 


write for OUR NEW GUIDE, FREE. 


It will help you select the best things NEW or OLD— 


little, or nothing, is immaterial. If you are interested in 
Flowers we want you to have our Book, and un- 

gy derstand our methods of business. If not interested 
don’t send for it, it is intended for those who plant things, 


The Dingee & Conard Co., WePENNA. 
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wave or EXPANDED METAL. 
Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Tretlises 


Write for Iiustrated Catalogue. No. 14. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Hardware Men keepit, Give name of this paper. 116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NUT TREES, occas | IMPROVED INCUBATOR 
roa "Golden Hus: | EXCELSIOR 

Bide ey | me 

fertile of bese eset > | Boer 

Circulars free. CEO.H.STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 

Wal. PARRY, Parts, New _ " 
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McMULLEN’S WOVEN a | 850,000 GRAPE VINES 


Best Steel Wire, Galvanized, Prices reduced, Sold JOQVarieties. sm § il Fruits, Trees. &o. Best 


by dealers. Freight paid. THE McMULLEN 
WOVEN WIRE ck O., Chicago, Lils. seriptive pricelist free. LEWIS ROESCH. Fredonia, 3.1. 
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“HE HAD GMALL SKILL 
© horse flesh who bought a goose ‘> ride on.” 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


















satisfactory in 
and necessitates a great out- 
which more than a me 
pest soap for 
All grocers sell it, oS 
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Z0ONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 
Cts eee 


Dr. WaRNER’s CELEBRATED CoRa- 
Line Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


GOOD SENSE waists’ 


WAISTS 

Give better sat- 
fafaction than any other. The best substitute for corsets. 
ean neither gg EVER AR EADY... 

Vin wee 
asics D RESS.S are. TA AY ioe Michigas. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage 18 16 cts. per Ib. 
Express often cheaper. 

















) If so, and desire fashionabie 
writing- paper at reasonable 

rices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Lt Linen, 


or Bunker Hill Linen. 





resenting over 250 
Vario jen which we sell 4 
o ond, SAMUE 

‘akD 60 ©o., 4-51 Frank- 
te Street, Boston, 








Prints carda, la- 
bels, &c. Circular 
press, Small 
ne, 

our 


hewspa ai 
Geis oy 
own printi 


and 
advertis 


n¢. 
Make money 
printing for oth- 
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Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Picture mes, etc. 


(s, ‘ 


ARE KNOWN 
‘Y). ) 





ly 


AND |USED ALL AROUND THE “ 
WORLD, 





. ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
47 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


in every direction, there are thousands 
of Bushnell’s Perfect Letter ° 
ing Books in use. They are known | 
nearly every country on The 
ususl office inks copy y in these 
books without a press. 

You may have seen them. They 
“roll up” to make the copy. 

For private or h use, these books 

are preferred to a copiying-press. 

The traveler finds them indispensable. 
cok: tool poser ia 6 Tague oeunenr sane 
and press ina ness 
you will haf Bush hell's Perfect Letter 

ing Book as you would a horse-car, 


to take you home, after stepping off the 
express train. 
people riding on horse- 





There are ten 
cars, to one in express trains, every 
minute of the day. 

Our Copying Books are like the 
horse-cars and electric roads. Con- 
venient and indispensable for the mil- 
lion, They are sold by all leading 
stationers. Ask for them. 


Full directions with each book. 


We. 10, 610 inches, $1.00. 
No. 20, 1012 inches, $1.30. 


_" for circulars, Will interest 


7 Books will be sent, postpaid, to 
address, on receipt of price, bs 
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CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


are. Palpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER @ SWAN, 24 & 2468. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORCANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE COUNTRY, 
THE LARGEST IN THE ‘WOBLD. 
N SS5-b44 Denn Biccet Pht Philadeiph P 
os. a. 
Works— Newark, Delaware. ro. 
New York Office—Lincoln Building. On Union Square. 
Musical Quality of tone. ee ee eee panies. 
Lowest consistent with good wo: 
respondence solicited. 


BANness, fc FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS, | — 


= a. HA BRAG SM Peon 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS | 
WITK OUR CALNBAATED BURNERS. 














toate g! ven of cost a 
timate given of cost and descriptivecata 
logue — ws application, 


ENER, 
No. 98 Soni 3 tt. Philadelphia, heal 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 
schools and eli other uses. 
sisco 0 BROS., Baltimore, M 
Gond for iifustrated catalogue. 


>» Th best fo rches, sto 
PANELED reside ences. r ‘yond for wores. of 


METAL Give measures for an estimate. 
CEILINGS 18 Mose Birect, New Fork. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 














‘ARLE'S s Galleries of Paintings, 
Mirrors, 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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4 Name this paper. 
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THE NEW MODEL “HALL.” 


* eet Mant ER. 
‘f EN- 
AGES, 


inton, 

“T wish to express my very t satifaction with 
the Hall iB yoowmner. Impress and alignment are 
both m aoe peers than any otiter typewriter that I 
know, and is simply a pleasure te nse lt. It is delight- 
fully simple and manageable. . HowE.is.” 

Send for Catalogue and 8 ens of Work. 
Address N. TYPEWRITER Co., 10 ple Pi., Boston. 


THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
asus ABCDEFGHI # 
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cy priced ne. 
Size, 3x4x9 re * 


; AGENTS 
ahs ther oy seh Sater at 
EASY and PERPETUAL 


Incomes can be made 

selling fo) New lay eetn AGENTS 
Magnetic Corsets and Waists. 
Popular A Big terms to agents. 
{i \ Apply for terms to 





WESTERN CORSET CO., 
St. Louis, Meo. 


‘‘ SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN.” 


By Josiah Atien’s Wife. Her latest and best work. 
50,000 copies sold in ten Save A live, cusngete agent 
wanted in every town. Liberal terms. tfit only 


SO centa. Address, MH. J. SMITE 2. i.» Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia, Pa..and m1. 


Wanted ACENT 
box of eae an 


Hoe. or trial b 
Thy capeehgen rc. Jonge 















Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
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Yeon ae 
_ write, ‘and have know 
produced wonderfu 


Y -s = @ comm al 
ours mosttruly, JOHN WaNAMAKER. 
Refer also to J. D. Wattles. publish The Sunday 
Sorool Timer. eprensebakston 
hiet to EK. 8. JOHNSTON'S 


ao 


Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MERING.. 


with po men Dace aor 
ORPE, Newton Centre, 


co : 


nes MORTGAGE 
rate 


First Mortgage 





cured. E. J. E. 











iow FARM  MORTEAGES. 
aie 


where 
attention given to peer 3 connected with loans 
until paid. Princi ioe! and prompt permeate of interest 
guaranteed. 1 references 

_ LEAVITT é J SON, Bankers, Waterloo, Iowa. 
GUAMANT. TEED ¢ Pr. ©. CERTIFICATES. 

HARING IN PROFITS. 

16 PER ERATE RTT t antec AT 101. 


CATES FOR 
reular, Tovestimen 
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aineaeinn 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Sesane sie Wainut Street, Philadelphia 


Manhattan Lile Insurance Co., New York. 

















You HA 4 LIVED AND WON, 
For example of its operation, address the 
pany, giving your age. 
OVER — aa “om aoe a Ra 
ure of crops never known. 
the world. | ree toall Iiiindsof farming. ‘Plen Plenty 
of water. — ou 
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